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THE AETIST. 

One evening there came into his «ral tiie desire 
to fashion an image of "The Pleasure that Abid- 
eth for a Moment." And he went forth into the 
world to look for bronze. For he conld only think 
in bronze. 

But all tbe bronze of the whole world had dis- 
appeared; nor anywhere in the whole world was 
there any bronze to be fonnd, save only the bronze 
of the image of "The Sorrow that Ekdnreth for 
Ever." 

Now this image he had himself, and with liis 
own bonds, fashioned, and had set on the tomb 
of the one thing he had loved in life. On the 
tomb of the dead thing he had most loved had he 
set this image of his own fashioning, tiiat it might 
serve as a sign of the love of a man tiliat dieth not, 
and a symbol of the sorrow of man that endoreth 
for ever. And in the whole world there was no 
other bronze save Uie bronze of this image. 
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10 THE WBITINQS OF OSCAB WILDE. 

And he took the image he hid fashioned, and 
set it in 8 great fnmace, and gave it to the flie. 

And oat of the bronze of the image of "The Sor- 
row that Endnreth for Ever" he faahioned on 
image of "The Fleasnie that Ahideth for a Mo- 
ment" 
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THE DOES OF QOOD. 

It waB night-tim^ and He was alone. 

And He saw afar off the walla of a rotmd city, 
and went towards the ci^. 

And when He came near He heard within the 
city the treed of the feet of joy, and the laughter 
of the month of gladness, and the loud noise of 
many lutes. And He knocked at the gate and 
certain of the gate-keepera opened to Him. 

And He behdd a house that was of marble, and 
had fair pillars of marble before it llie pillars 
were hong witli garlands, and within and without 
there wen torches of cedar. And He entered the 
honse. 

And when He liad passed throngh the hall of 
chalcedony and the hall of jasper, and reached the 
long hall of feasting. He saw lying on a conch of 
see-purple oae whose hair was crowned with red 
loaea and whose tips were red with wina 
11 
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13 THE WBITINGS OF OSCAB WILDE. 

And He went behind Mm and touched him on 
the shoulder, and said to him : 

"Why do yoQ live like this ?" 

And the yoong man tnmed round and lecog- 
nieed Him, and made aoswer, and said : "But I 
waa a leper onoe, and 7011 healed me. How else 
should I live?" 

And He passed out of the house and went again 
into the street 

And after a little while He saw one whose face 
and raiment were painted and whose feet were shod 
with pearls. And behind her came slowly, as a 
hunter, a young man who wore a cloak of two 
cotouiB. Now the &ce of the woman was as the 
fair face of an idol, and the eyes of the young man 
were bright witii lust. 

And He followed swiftly, and touched the hand 
of the young man, and said to him : "Why do 
you look at this woman and in such wise F" 

And the young man turned ronnd and recog- 
nised Him, and said : "But I was blind once, and 
you gave me sight. At what else should I look P" 

And He ran forward and touched the painted 
raiment of the woman, and said to her : "Is there 
no other way in which to walk save the way of 
«in?" 
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POEMS IN PBOSE. 13 

Aud the woman tamed round and recognised 
Him, and laogbed, and said : "But yon forgave 
me my sins, and the way is a pleasant way." 

And He passed out of the city. 

And when He had passed out of the city, Ho 
saw, seated by the roadside, a young man who 
was weeping. 

And He went towards him and tondied the long 
locks of his hair, and said to him : "Why are yon 
weeping?" 

And the yotmg man looked np and recognised 
Him, and made answer: "Bnt I was dead once, 
and yon raised me from the dead. What eiae 
should I do bnt weep?" 
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THE DISCIPLE. 

When NaidsaoB died, the pool of his plensnie 
changed fiom g cup of sweet waters into s cnp of 
salt tears, and the Oreads came weeping through 
the woodland that they mi^t sing to the pool and 
give it comfort 

And when they saw that the pool had changed 
from a cup of sweet waters into a cnp of salt tears, 
they loosened the green tresseB of their bur, and 
cried to the pool, and said: "We do not wonder 
that yon shonld monm in this manner for Narci»> 
sns, BO beantifnl was he." 

'^nt was Narcissus beantifnl ?" said the pool. 

"Who should know better than yon F" answered 
the Oreads. "Us did he ever pass by, but yon he 
sought for, and wonld lie on your banlra and look 
down at yon, and in the mirror of yonr waters 
he would mirror his own beauty." 
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16 THE WRITINGS OF OSCAB WILDE. 

Aad the pool angweied: "But I loved Narcift* 
SUB because, as he lay on 1117 banks and looked 
down at me, in the mirror of hia ejea I sav m; 
own bean^ minond." 
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XHBHASTEB. 

And when the darkoesB came over the earth, 
Joseph of Arimathea, having lighted a torch of 
pinewood, passed down from the hill into the val- 
ley. For he had busineaa in his own home. 

And kneeling on the flint stones of the Talle? of 
Desolation he saw s yonng man who was naked 
and weeping. His hair was the colour of honey, 
and his body was as a white flower; but he had 
wounded his body witJi thomB, and on bis hair he 
had set ashea as a crown. 

And he who had great poasessionB said to ihe 
yonng man who was naked: "I do not wonder 
that yonr eotrow is so great, for snrely He was a 
just man." 

And the young man answered : "It is not for 
Him that I am weeping, bnt for myself. I, too, 
hare changed water into wine, and I have healed 
the leper and given sight to the blind. I have 
walked npon the waters, and from the dwellers 
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18 THE WBinNGS OF OSCAB WILDE. 

in the tombs I have cnst out devils. I have fed 
the hungry in the desert where there was no food, 
and I have raised the dead from their oarnnr 
houses; and at my bidding, and before a great 
multitude of people, a barren fig-tree wittiered 
avay. All things that this man has done I have 
done also. And jet they have not cracified me.*' 
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THE HOUSE OF JTJDGMENT. 

And there was silence in the House of Juig- 
ment. And the Man came naked before God. 

And God opened the Book of fhe Life of the 
Man. 

And God said to the Man: 'Thy life hath been 
evil, and thou bast shewn cruelty to those who were 
in need of Bticcoar ; and to those who lacked help 
thon hast been bitter and hard of heart. He poor 
called tfl thee and thon didst not hearken, and thine 
ears were closed to the cry of My afSicted. The 
inheritance ihon didst take unto thyself, and thon 
didst send the foxes into tiie vineyard of thy neigh- 
boor's field. Thon didst take the bread of the 
children and give it to the dogs to eat, and My 
lepers, who tired in the marshes and were at peace 
and praised Me, thon didst drive forth on to the 
highways ; and on Mine earUi, ont of which I made 
thee, thoa didst spill innocent Uood." 
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20 THE WBITINGS OF OSCAB WILDE. 

And the Man mode answer and said : "Even aa 
did I." 

And again Ood opened the Book of the Life of 
the Man. 

And God said to the Mao : 'Thy life hath been 
evil : and the Beanty I have shewn thou hast Bon^t 
for, and the Qood I hare hidden thou didat paas 
by. The walU of ihy chamber were painted with 
images and from the bed of thy abominatioDa thoa 
didst riae up to the Bound of flutes. Thoa didst 
build seven altars to the aina I have aoffered and 
didst eat of the thing that may not be eaten, and 
the purple of thy raiment was broidered with the 
three aigns of shame. Tlune idols were neither 
of gold nor of silver that cndiiie> bnt of fleah that 
dieth. Tboa didst stain QitSi hair with perfumes 
and put pom^nmates in thrir hands. 'Hioa didst 
stun their feet with saffron and spread carpets 
before them. With antimoDy thon didst stain their 
eyelids, and their bodies then didst smear with 
myrrh. Thon didst bow thyself to the ground be- 
fore than, and the thronea of thine idols were set 
in the snn. Thon didst shew to the snn thy shame 
and to the moon thy madness." 

And the Man made answer and said : "Even ao 
didL" 
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POEMS IN PBOSE. 21 

And a third time Qod opened the Book of the 
Life of the Uan. 

And God said to the Man: '^vil hatli been 
thy life, and with evil didst tiioa leqoite good, 
and with wrong-doing kindnesB. The hands that 
fed thee then didst wound, and the breasts that 
gave thee sack thou didst despise. He who came 
to thee for water went away thiisting, and the 
ontlawed men who hid Uiee in their tenia at nig^t 
thon didst betray before dawn. Thine enemy irtio 
spared thee thoa didrt snare in an ambnsh, and 
the friend who walked wiQi thee thon didst sell 
for a price, and to those who brought thee Love 
thon didst ever give Lust in thy tnm." 

And the Man made answer and said : "Even so 
didL" 

And Qod closed the Book of the Life of the Man, 
and said: "Surely I will send thee into Hell. 
Even nnto Hell will I send thee." 

And the Man cried out : "Thon canst not," 

And God said to the Man : ''Wherefore can I 
not send thee to Hell, and for what reason?" 

"Because in Hell have I always lived," answered 
the Man. 

And there was silence in the House of Jndg- 
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22 THE WBITINGS OF OSCAB WILDE. 

And after a space God spake, and §aid to the 
Uan : "Seeing that I may not aend thee into HeU, 
surely I will send thee unto Heaven. Even nnto 
Heaven will I send thee." 

And the Uan cried ont: "Tium canst not" 

And God eaid to the Man: "Wber^ore can 
I not send thee imto Heaven, and for what tea- 
BonF' 

"Because never, and in no place, have I been 
able to imagine it," answered the Man. 

And there waa silence in the Hotue of Jndg- 
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THE TEACHER OF WISDOM. 

From his childhood he had been as one filled 
with the perfect knowledge of God, and even while 
he waa ;et bnt a lad many of the saints, aa well 
aa certain holj women who dwelt in the free city 
of hia birth, had been stirred to mnch wonder by 
the grave wisdom of hia anawers. 

And when his parents bad given him the robe 
and the ring of manhood he Maaed them, and left 
them, and went out into the world, that he mi^t 
speak to tbe world about God. For there were 
at that time many in the world who either knew 
not God at all, or had bnt an incomplete knowl- 
edge of Him, or worahipped the false gods who 
dwell in groves and have no care of thdr worahip- 
pers. 

And he set his face to the son and jonmeyed, 
walking without sandala, aa he had seen the saints 
walk, and carrying at his ^rdle a leathern wal* 
let and a little water-bottle of bamt day. 
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And as he walked along Hie highway he wu 
full of the joy that comes from the perfect knowl- 
edge of God, aod ho sang praises unto God with- 
out ceasing : and after a time be reached a strange 
land in which there were many dtiee. 

And he paased through eleven cities. And Bome 
of these cities were in valleys, and others were 
by the banks of great rivers, and others were set 
on hills. And in each city he found a disciple 
who loved him and followed him, and a great mul- 
titude of people also followed him from each cityj 
and the knowledge of God spread in the whole 
land, and many of the rulers were converted, and 
the priests of the temples in which there were idols 
found that half of their gain was gone, and when 
they beat upon their dmms at noon, none, or hnt 
a few, came with peacocks or with offerings of 
flesh, as had been the custom of the land before his 
coming. 

Yet the more the people followed him, and tiie 
greater the number of bis disciples, the greater be> 
came his sorrow. And he knew not why his sor- 
row was so great. For he spoke ever about God, 
and out of the fulness of that perfect knowledge 
of God which God had Himself given to him. 

And one evening he passed out of the eleventii 
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cit;, which was a city of Annenia, and his disciplee 
and a great crowd followed after him : and he went 
np on to a mountain, and eat down on a lock that 
was on the mountain, and his disciples stood round 
him, and the multitude knelt in the valley. 

And he bowed his head on his hands and wept, 
and said to his soul : "Why is it that I am fall 
of sorrow and fear, and that each of m3r disciples 
is as an ^emy that walks in the noonday P" 

And his Boul answered him and said; "God 
filled thee with the perfect knowledge of Himself, 
and thon hast given this knowledge away to oth- 
ers. Tlie pearl of great price thou hast divided, 
and the vesture without seam thou hast parted 
asunder. He vho giveth away wisdom rohbeth 
himself. He is as one who giveth his treasure 
to a robber. Is not God wiser than then art? 
Who art thon to give away the secret that God 
hath told thee? I was rich once, and thou hast 
made me poor. Once I saw God, and now thon 
hast hidden Him from me." 

And he wept again, for he knew tiiat h^ soul 
spake tmth to him, and that he had given to oth- 
ers the perfect knowledge of God, and that he was 
aa <Hie clinging to &e skirts of God, and that his 
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faith was leaving him by reaam of the number of 
Ihose who believed in him. 

And be said to bimeelf : *1 will talk no mors 
about God. He who gireth awa; wisdom lobbeth 
himself." 

And after the space of some honn his diaciplea 
came near him and bowed themselves to the ground 
and said: 'Vasto-, talk to -aa abont God, for 
thou hast the perfect knowledge of God, and no 
man save thee hath this knowledge." 

And he answered them and said : "I will talk 
to yon about all other thin^ that are in Heavea 
and on earth, but about God I will not talk to 
you. Neither now, nor at any time, will I talk to 
you about God." 

And they were wroth witii him, and said to 
him : "Thou hast led na into the desert that we 
might hearken to thee. Wilt thou send us away 
hungry, and the great multitude that thou hast 
made to follow thee?" 

And he answered them and said: ^ will not 
talk to you about God." 

And the multitude murmured against him, and 
said to him : "Thou hast led us into the desert 
and hast given us no food to eat Talk to us 
about God and it will BufQce us." 
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But he answered Hiem not a word. For he 
knew that if he ^poke to them aboizt God he would 
give away hie treasnre. 

And hie dieciplee vent away Badly, and the mnl* 
titnde of people returned to their own homes. And 
many died on the way. 

And when he was alone he Tose np and set his 
face to the moon, and journeyed for seren moons, 
speaking to no man nor making any answer. And 
when the seventh moon had waned he reached that 
desert which is the desert of the Great Blrer. And 
having fonnd a cavern in which a centanr had 
once dwelt, he took it for bia place of dwelling, 
and made himfielf a mat of reeds on which to lie, 
and became a Hermit. And every hour the Hermit 
praised God that He had snffered him to keep 
some knowledge of Him and of His wonderful 
greatness. 

Now one evening as tiie Hermit was seated be- 
fore the cavern in which he had made his place 
of dwelling, be beheld a young man of evil and 
beantifnl face who passed by in mean apparel and 
with empty bands. Every evening with «npty 
hands the young man passed by, and every morn- 
ing he returned with bie hands full of purple and 
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28 THE WEITINQS OF OSCAB WILDE. 

pearls. He was a robber, and robbed the cam- 
Tans of the mercbanta. 

And the Hermit looked at him and pitied him. 
But he spoke not a word. For he knew tiiat he 
who Bpeoks a word loses his faith. 

And one monung, as the yotmg man retnmed 
vith his hands full of purple and pearls, be stopped 
and frowned and stamped hie foot upon the sand, 
and said to the Hermit: "Wh; do yon look at 
me ever in this manner as I pass by ? What is it 
that I see in your eyes ? For no man has looked 
at me before in this manner. And the thing is a 
thorn and a tronble to me." 

And the Hermit answered him and said : "What 
yon see in my eyes is pity. Pity is what looks 
out at you from my eyes." 

And the young man laughed with scorn, and 
cried to the Hermit in a bitter voice, and said to 
him : "I have purple and pearls in my hands, and 
you have but a mat of reeds on which to lie. What 
pity should you have for me? And for what rea- 
son have you this pi^ ?" 

"1 have pity for yon," said the Hermit, 'n)ecauBe 
yon have no knowledge of Qod." 

"Is this knowledge of God a preciona thing?" 
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ssked the joTmg man, and he came doee to the 
month of the cavern. 

"It is more predons than all the purple and 
pearls of the vhole Torld," answered the Hermit 

"And have yon got it?" said the ;otmg Bobber, 
and he came closer still. 

"Once indeed," answered the Hermit, *I pos- 
sessed the perfect knowledge .of God. But in my 
foolishnesa I parted with it, and divided it amongst 
others. Yet even now is snch knowledge as re- 
mains to me more precions than pnrple or pearls." 

And whoi the yonng Bobber heard this he threw 
away the pnrple and the pearls that he was bear- 
ing in his hands, and drawing a sharp sword of 
cnrred steel, he said to the Hermit : "Give m^ 
forthwith, this knowledge of God that yon possees, 
or I will snrely slay yon. Wherefore should I 
not slay him who has a Measure greater than my 
treasnre?" 

And the Hermit spread ont his arms and aaid : 
"Were it not better for me to go nnto the ntter- 
most conrts of Qod and praise Him, than to lira 
in the world and have no knowledge of Him? 
Slay me If that be yonr desire. Bnt I will not 
give away my knowledge of God." 

And the yonng Bobber knelt down, and beeonght 
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him, but the Hennit would not talk to him about 
Qod, DOT gire him his treasure, and the young 
Bobber roee up and said to the Hennit: "Be it 
as you wiU. As for myself, I will go to the Cily 
of the Seven Sins, that is but three days' journey 
from this place, and for my purple they will pn 
me pleasure, and for my pearls they will sell me 
joy." And he took np the purple and the pearls and 
went swiftly away. 

And the Hermit cried out and followed him 
and besought him. For the space of three days 
he followed the young Bobber on the road and 
entreated him to return, nor to enter the Cify of 
the Seven Sins. 

And ever and anon the young Bobber looked 
back at the Hermit and called to him, and said : 
"WiU you give me this knowledge of God which is 
more precious than purple and pearlBp If you 
will give me that, I will not enter the City." 

And ever did the Hermit answer : "Alt things 
that I have, I will give thee, save that one thing 
only. For that thing it is not lawful for me to 
give away." 

And in the twilight of the third day they came 
nigh to tiie great scarlet gates of the City of the 
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Seven Sins. And from tlie Gi^ there came the 
sonnd of much Isnghter. 

And the yoong Bobber langhed in answer, and 
Bought to knock at the gate. And as he did so, 
the Hermit ran forward and can^t him by the 
skirts of his raiment, and said to him : "Streteb 
forth jonr hands, and set your arms around my 
neck, and pat your ear cloee to my Hpe, and I 
will give yoD what remains to me of the knowledge 
of God." 

And the yonng Bobber efopped. 

And when the Hermit had giv^i away his knowl- 
edge of Qod be fell upon the ground and wept, and 
a great darkness hid him from the Oity and the 
yotmg Bobber, so that he saw them no more. 

And as he lay there weeping he was aware of 
One who was standing be«de him ; and He who 
was standing beside him had feet of brass and 
hair like fine wool. And he raised the Hermit np, 
and said to him : "Before this time thon hadst the 
perfect knowledge of God. Now thon shalt have 
tlie perfect love of God. Wherefore art thon weep- 
ing?" 

And He kissed him. 
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The Priest and the Acolyte. 
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THE PHIEST AND THE ACOLYTE. 
PAETI. 

"Pray, Father, give me thy bleaaing, for I have 
einned." 

The priest started; be was tired in mind and 
body ; his soid was sad and bis heart heavy as he 
eat in the terriUe solitude of the confeesional, ever 
lifitraing to ttie same dull ronnd of oft-repeated 
sins. He was weaiy of ttie conventional tones and 
matteiMif-fact expressions. Would the world al- 
ways be the same? For nearly twenfy centuries 
the Christian priests bad sat in the <!onfeeBi<mal 
and listened to the same old tale. The world 
seemed to him no better; always the same, the 
same. The yomig priest sighed to hinuelf, and 
for a mom«it almost wished people would be woise. 
Why coold they not escape from these old wearily 
made paths and be a little original in their vices, 
if sin tiiey mnst? But tlie voice be now listened 
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to aroiued him from his rererie. It wu so aoft 

and gentle, bo diffidoit and ahy. 

He ^Te the bleesing and liBtened. Ah, yeil 
he recognised the voice now. It wu the voioe ha 
had heard for the first time only that very morn- 
ing : the voice of the little acotyte that had nrred 
hie Mass. 

He tnnied his head and peered throng the grat* 
ing at the little bowed head beyond ; there waa no 
mistaking those long, soft curls. Suddenly, for 
<me moment, ^be face was raised, and the large, 
moist, blue eyes met hie; he saw the little oval 
face flushed with afaame at the aimple boyish sina 
he waa confessing, and a thrill shot throng him, 
for he felt that here at least was something in the 
world that was beantifnl, something tiiat waa really 
tme. Would the day come when those sof^ scarlet 
lips would have grown hard and false? When 
the soft, shy treble would have become careless 
and conventional ? His eyee filled with tears, and 
in a voice that had tost its flmmeea he gave tha 
absolution. 

After a pause he heard the boy rise to his feet; 
and watched him wend his way across the little 
chapel and kneel before the altar while he said 
liiB penance. The priest hid hia tiiin, tired face 
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in hia handB^ and Bighed wearilj. Hie next morn- 
ing as he kndt before the altar and tnmed to 
Bay the words of confeBsion to the little acolyte 
whose head was bent so Terereiitly towards him, 
he bowed low till his hair just touched the golden 
halo that snrroonded the little face, and he fdt 
his veins bum and tingle with a strange^ new 
fascination. 

When that most woDderfal tiling in the whole 
world — complete soul-absorbing love for another — 
suddenly strikes a man, that man knows what 
heaven means and he understands hell: bnt if the 
man be aa ascetic, a priest whose whole heart is 
given to ecstatic devotion, it were better for that 
man if he had never been bom. 

'When they readied the vestry, and the boy stood 
before him reverenUy receiving the sacred vest- 
ments, he knew that henceforth liis entire devotion 
of his religion, the whole ecstatic fervonr of his 
prayers, would be connected with, nay, inspired by, 
one object alone. With the same reverence and 
humility as he would have felt in touching the 
consecrated elements, he laid his hands on the cnil- 
crowned head, he touched the small, pale face^ and 
raising it slightly, he bent forward and gent^ 
touched the smooth, white brow with his lips. 
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WbeD the child felt the caress of hia fingers, for 
one moment eTerytbing swun before bia eyes ; but 
when he felt the light toncb of the tall prieet^s 
lipa a wonderful annrance took possession of him : 
he understood. He raised his little arms, and, 
clasping his slim, white fingers around tiie prieets 
neck, kissed him on the lips. With a sharp cry 
the priest fell npon his knees, and, clasping the 
little figoie clad in. scarlet and lace to his heart, 
be covered the tender, flushing face with haming 
kisses. Then suddenly there came upon them both 
a quick sense of fear; they parted hastily, with 
hot, trembling fingers folded the sacred vestments, 
and sepaisted in silent shyness. 

The priest returned to bia poor rocms and tried 
to sit down and think, but all in vun; he tried 
to eat, bat could only thmst away hia plate in 
disgust ; he tried to pray, but instead of the calm 
flgnie on the cross, the calm, cold figure with the 
weary, weary face, he saw continnally before him 
the flushed face of a lovely boy, the vid^ star-like 
(yes of his new-found lova 

All that day the young priest went through tiie 
round of hia various dntiee mechanically, but he 
could not eat nor sit quiet, for when alone strange 
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shrill bants of song kept OtriUiiig throngli his 
brain, and he felt that be most flee out into the 
open air or go mad. 

At length, vheu night came, and the Icmg, hot 
day had left him ezhaoBted and vom out, he 
threw himaelf on his kneee before his crucifix, and 
compelled himsdf to think. 

He called to mind his boyhood and bis early 
youth; there retamed to him the thought of the 
terrible struggles of the last fire years. Here he 
knelt, Bonald Heatherington, priest of Holy 
Chord], aged twenty-eight; what he had endured 
during these Ave years of fierce battling with those 
terrible passions he had fostered in hie boyhood, 
was it all to be in vain? For the last year he 
had really felt that oil passion was subdued, all 
those terrible outbursts of passionaie love he bad 
really beliered to be stamped out for erer. He 
had worked bo hard, so unceasingly, throng all 
these five years since his ordination — be had given 
himself up solely and entirely to his sacred oEBce ; 
all the intensity of his nature had beoi concen- 
trated, completely absorbed in the beautiful mys- 
teries of his reli^on. He had avoided all that 
could afFect him, all Hiat might call up any recol- 
lection of his early life. Then he had accepted 
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this curacy, with sole charge of the little tdupel 
beside the cottage where he was now living, tiie 
little missionaiy chapel that was liie moat diatant 
of the seTeral gronped ronnd the old Pariah Church 
of St. Anselm. He had arrived only two ix three 
days before, and, going to call on the old couple 
who lived in the cottage, the back of which formed 
the boundary of his own little garden, had been 
offered the services of their grandaon as acolyte; 

"lly eon waa an artist fellow, sir," the dd man 
had Boid: "he never was satisfied here, so we sent 
him off to Londm : he was made a lot of there, sir, 
and married a lady, but the cold weather carried 
him off one winter, and his poor young wife was 
left with the baby. She brought him up and 
taught him herself, sir, but last winter she waa 
taken, too, so the poor lad came to live with ua — 
so delicate he is, sir, and not one of the likes of 
ue ; he's a gentleman bom and bred, is Wilfred. 
His poor mother used to like him to go and serve 
at the church near them in London, and the boy 
was BO fond of it himself that we thought, eup- 
posing yon did not mind, sir, that it would be a 
treat for him to do the same here." 
"How old is the boy ?" asked the young prieat 
"Fourteen, sir," replied the grandmother. 
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''Very well, let him come to the chapel to-mor- 
row morning," Bon&Id had agreed. 

Entirely absorhed in his derotions, the yoimg 
man had ecarcely noticed the little acolyte who 
was serring for him, and it was not till he was 
hearing his confeadon later in tiie day tiiat he had 
realised his wond^ul lovedinesB. 

"Ah Qod ! help me ! pity me t After all this 
weary labour and toil, jost when I am beginning 
to hope, is everything to be undone? am I to lose 
eTeryfiiing? Help mei, help me, God I" Even 
while he prayed — even while his hands were 
stretched out in agonised snpi^ication towards the 
feet of that cmcifix before whidi his hardest bat- 
tles had been f ongbt and won — even while the tean 
of bitter contriticai and miseralde self-mistmst , 
were dimming bis eyes — there came a soft tap on 
the glass of the window beside him. He rose to 
his feet and wonderingly drew bock the dingy cur- 
tain. There in the moonlight, before the open win- 
dow, stood a small white figare — there, with hia 
bare feet on the moon-blanched turf, dressed cnly 
in his Img, white nightshirt, stood his little aco- 
lyte, the boy who held his whole fntare in hia 
small^ childish hands. 
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'Wilfred, what are yon doing here?" he tdcoA, 
in a trembling voice. 

"I coald not sleep, Father, for 1i>inlriTtg of 70D, 
and I saw a light in yaai rocm, so I got out 
tiuongh the window and came to see 700. Are yon 
angry witii me, lather?" he askecl, his voice fal- 
tering as he saw the ahnoBt' fierce exineasiQn in 
the thin, ascetic face. 

"Why did yon come to see meP^ Hie priest 
hardly dared recognise tiie ritnation, and scarcely 
heard what the boy said. 

"Because I love yoo, I love yon— oh, ao modit 
bat yon — ^yon are angiy with me— <di, why did I 
ever come? why did I ever oome? I never thought 
yon would be angry r And the little fdlow sank 
on the grass and burst into teaiv. 

^e priest sprang throogh the open window, 
and seizing the slim little figure in his arms, he 
carried him into the rotun. He diew the curtain, 
and, sinking into the de^ armchair, laid the lit- 
tle fair head upon his breoflt, fciasing his curls 
again and again. 

"0 my darling I my own beautiful darling 1" 
he whispered, "how oonld I ever be angry wifli 
you? You are more to me than all the woiid. 
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Ah, QodI how I love yon, mj darling! my own 
sweet darling I" 

For nearly an hour the boy nestled there in 
his arms, pressing his soft cheek agunst his; then 
the priest told hint he must go. For one last^ long 
kiss thm lips met, and tlien ttie smsll, white-dad 
figure slipped throogh the window, sped across 
the little moonlit garden, and vanished throng the 
opposite window. 

When Qiey met in &t vestiy next morning, the 
lad raised his beantifnl, flower-like face, and the 
priest, gently pattiog his anna tonnd him^ kissed 
him tendo'ly on the lips. 

"Uy darling! my darling!" was all he said; bnl; 
the lad returned his Mas with a smile, of wonder- 
ful, almost heavenly love, in a silence that seemed 
to whisper something more than words. 

"I wonder what was the matter with the Father 
this morning?" said one old woman to anotiier, 
as they were returning from the diapel : "he didn't 
aeem himself at all: he made more mistakes this 
morning jhf-v Father Thomas made in all the year 
he was here." 

"Seoned as if he bad never aaiA a Uass be- 
fore," replied her friend, with something of con< 
tempt. And that ni^t, and fen' many nighta 
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after, the priest, witii the pale, tired-looldng face, 
drew the cartain over ]aa cnidfix, and waited at 
the window for &e glimmer of &9 pale amnmer 
rooooli^t on a crown of golden carls, for the 
Bight of alim, boTiiA limbs dad in &e long, white 
nightshirt Uiat only emphasised {he grace of every 
moTC9nent^ and the beaotifiil pallor of the little 
feet speeding across the grass. There at the win- 
dow, night after nighty he waited to feel tender, 
loving amns thrown ronnd his nedc, and to fed 
the intoxicating delist of beatttifnl boyish lips 
raining kisses on hb own. 

Bonald Heatheringtfln made no mistakes in the 
Mass now. He said the solemn words witii a rer- 
erence and devotion wbidi made the few poor peo- 
ple who hai^>ened to be there speak of him after> 
wards almost with awe ; while the face of the lit- 
tle acolyte at his side shone vritb a ferronr which 
made them ask each other what this Btrsnge It^t 
conld mean. Surely the yonng priest must be a 
saint indeed, while the boy beside him looked more 
like an angel from heaven than any child of ha- 
msn birth. 
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He world is very stern with those that thwart 
her. She lays down her precepta, and woe to those 
who dare to thick for themselves, who Yenture to 
exercise their own discretion as to whether they 
shall allow their individuality and natural char- 
acteristics to be stamped out, to he obliterated un- 
der the leaden fingers of convention. Truly, con- 
vention is the stone that has become head of the 
comer in tlie jerry-bnilt temple of our superfidal, 
self-assertive civilisation, 

"And whosoever sh^l fall on this atone shall 
be irohen; but on whomsoever it shail fail, it wUl 
grind him to powder." 

If the world sees anything she cannot under- 
stand, she assigns the bawet motives to all con- 
cerned, supposing the presence of some secret 
shame, the idea of which, at least, her narrow- 
minded intelligence is able to grasp. 

The people no longer regarded their priest as 
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a Baiot, and his acolyte as an angei. Thtj still 
apoke of them with bated breath and with tiidr 
fingera on their lips; they still drew back out of 
ihe way when th^ met either of them; but now 
they gathered together in groope of twoa and threes 
and shook their heads. 

The priest and hia acolyte heeded not; th^ 
never even noticed the snspidons glances and half- 
snppreesed mnrmuts. Each had foond in the oth- 
er perfect sympathy and perfect love ; what conld 
the outside world matter to them now ? Eadi waa 
to the other the perfect fnlfllment of a scarcdy 
prec<mceived ideal ; neither heaven nor hell conld 
offer more. But the stone of omventioD had been 
nndermined; the time conld not be far distant 
iriien it mnst fall. 

• • • • • 

llie moonlight waa very clear and beantifnl ; the 
cold ni^t air waa heavy with the perfnme of Qke 
old-fsshioned Sowers that bloomed so profneely in 
the little garden. Bnt in the priesfs little room 
the closely drawn cnrtains shut out all the beauty 
of the night. Entirely forgetful of all the world, 
absolutely oblivions of everything but one another, 
wrapped in the beantifnl visions of a love that 
far outshone all the ajdendour of the summer 
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nigh^ the prieot and tte little acolyte were to> 
gether. 

The little lad sat cm his knees, with hia arms 
pressed roond his neck and his golden cnrls laid 
against the priesfs dose-cot hair; his white night- 
ahirt contrasting strangely and beantifnlly witii 
the dull black of the other's long cassock. 

Iliere was a step in the road outside — a st^ 
drawing nearer and nearer; a knock at the door. 
Hey heard it not; ctnnpletely absorbed in each 
other, intoxicated with the sweetly poisonous 
draught that is the gift of love, they sat in siloice. 
But the end had ctwae: the blow had fallen at last 
The door opened, and there before tiiem in the 
doorway stood the tall figure of the rector. Neither 
said anything; <mly the littJe boy clnng closer to 
his beloved, and his eyee grew large with fear. 
Then the young priest rose Blowly to his feet and 
put the lad from him. 

"Ton had better go, Wilfred," was all he said. 
The two priests stood in silence, watching the diild 
as he slipped through the window, stole across the 
grass, and vanished into the opposite cottage. 

l^ien tlte two turned and faced eadh other. 

TiiB young priest sank into his chair and clasped 
his bands, waiting for Uie other to speak. 
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"So it liu come to IUb I" be aaid : "the peoide 
were imly too right in what they told me. All, 
God t thst gucb a Qung ehonld have hq)pe&ed hen t 
that it haa fallen on me to expose your shame — 
our ahomel that it is I who miut give you up to 
justice, and see that yon anfler the fnll penalty 
of yonr Bin! Have yon nothing to aay?" 

"Nothing — nothing,*' he replied aoftly. "I can- 
not ask for pity : I cannot explain : yon wonld ner- 
er ondentand. I do not ask yon anything for 
myself ; I do not ask yon to spare me : bnt tiiink 
of the terrible scandsl to our dear Church." 

"It is better to expose these terrible scandals and 
see that they ore cured. It is foUy to «aioeal a 
sore : better show all our shame than let it fester." 

"Think of the child." 

"That was for 3rou to do: you should have 
thought of him before. What bos his shame to 
do with me? It was your bnsinees. Besides, I 
would not spare him if I could; what pity can I 
feel for such as he " 

Bnt the young man had risen, pale to the lips. 

"Hush !" he said in a low voice. "I forbid you 
to speak of him before me with anything bnt re- 
spect." Then softly to himself: *'With anything 
but reverence; with anyihing bnt devotion." 
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Hie other was silent, awed for the moment, 
^en Mb anger roee. 

"Dare yoa speak opoily like that? Where is 
joxa penitence, your shame? Have 7011 no sense 
of tiie horror of your sin ?" 

"There is no sin tor which I should feel shame," 
he answered, yery quietly. "God gave me my love 
for him, and He gave him also his love for me. 
Who is there that shall withstand God and Qie 
love that is His gift?" 

"Daie yon profane the name hy calling such a 
passion as this loye*?" 

'^t was loye, perfect love ; it u perfect lore." 

"I can say no more now; favmorrow all shall 
be known. Thank Ood, yon shall pay dearly for 
all this disgrace," be added, in a «nddea outburst 
of wrath. 

"I am sorry yon hare no mercy — ^not that I 
fear ezpoante and pimishment for myself. But 
mercy can seldom be fonnd frcun a ChristiaD," he 
added, aa one that speaks from withontL 

The rector turned towards him suddenly, and 
stivtched out his hands. 

"Heaven forgive me my hardnos of heart," he 
said. "I have been cmel ; I have spoken cruelly 
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in mj distrees. Ah I cin you uy nothing to de- 
fend yonr crime?" 

"No; I do not think I can do anj good by that 
If I attempted to deny all guilt, yon wonld only 
tliink I lied; though I should prove my inno- 
cence, yet my reputation, my career, my whole 
future, are mined for ever. But vill you Ustea 
to me for a little? I will tell yon a lUQe abont 
myself." 

The rector aat down while his curaie told him 
the etory of his life, sitting hy the empty grate 
with his chin restiug on his clawed hands. 

"I was at a big public school, as yon know. I 
was always different from other boys. I never 
cored much for games. I took little interest in 
those things for which boya nsnally care so mndL 
I was not very happy in my boyhood, I UiinE My 
one ambition was to find the ideal for whidi I 
longed. It has always been thus: I have always 
had an indefinite longing for something, a Tagoe 
something that never quite took shape, that I could 
never quite understand. My great desire has al- 
ways been to find Bometliing that would satisfy 
me. I was attracted at once b7'-'->n ; my whole early 
life is stained and polluted with the taint of sin. 
Sometimes, even now, I think that there are sins 
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more beautiful than anything elae in the world. 
There are vices that are bound to attract almost 
irresiBtiblj any one who loves beauty above every- 
thing. I have always sought for love : again and 
again I have been the victim of fits of passionate 
affection : time after time I hare seemed to have 
found my ideal at last: the whole object of my life 
has been, times without number, to gain the love 
of some particular peison. Several times my ef- 
forts were successful; each time I awoke to find 
that the success I had obtained was worthless after 
alL Aa I grasped the prize, it lost aJl its attrac- 
tion — ^I no longer cared for what I had <Hice de- 
sired with my whole heart. In vain I endeavoured 
to drown the yearnings of my heart witii the 
ordinary pleasures and vices that usually at- 
tract the young. I bad to choose a profession. I 
became a priest. The whole eeetbetic tendency of 
my sonl was intensely attracted by the wonderful 
mysteries of ChriBtianity, the artistic beauty of our 
services. Ever since my ordination I have been 
striving to cheat myself into the belief that peace 
had come at last — at last my yearning was satis- 
fied; but all in vain. Unceasingly I have strug- 
gled with the old cravings for excitement, and, 
above all, the weary, incessant thirst for a perfect 
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love. I have fonnd, and still find, an ezqtiiaiie 
delight in religion : not in the i^itilar dntiea of 
a religions life, not in the ordinat; roanA of par- 
iBh organieatioiiB — against these I chafe incessant- 
ly ; no, my delight is in the sEsthetic beauty of the 
seirices, the ecstasy of deroticMi, the passionate fer- 
vour that comes with long fasting and meditar 
tion." 

"Have yon found no comfort in prayer?" asked 
the rector. 

"Comfort? — no. But I have foond in prayer 
pleasure, excitement, almost a fierce dcdight of 

"Yon should have married. I think that would 
have saved yon." 

Ronald Heatherington rose to his feet and laid 
his hand on the rector's arm. 

'Ton do not understand me. I hare never been 
attracted by a woman in my life. Can you not 
see that people are different, totally different, from 
one another ? To think that we are all the same 
is impossible ; our natures, our temperaments, are 
utterly unlike. But this is what people will never 
see ; tbey found all their opinions on a wrong basis. 
How can their deductions be just if flieir premises 
are wrong F One law laid down by the majority. 
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who happen to be of oae diBpoeition, is only bind- 
ing on the minority legally, not morallj/. What 
right have yon, or any one, to tell me that snch- 
and-such a thing is sinfnl for me? Oh, why can 
I not explain to joa and force yon to see?" and hia 
graap tightened on the otJier^a arm. Tlien he con- 
tinued, speaking fast and earnestly: 

"For me, with my natnre, to have married, 
would have been ainfnl : it wonld have been a crime, 
a gross immorality, and my consdence would have 
revolted." Then he added bitterly: "Conscience 
should be that divine instinct which bids ns seek 
after that our natural disposition needs — ^we have 
forgotten that; to most of ns, to the world, nay, 
even to ChristiaDS in general, conscience is merely 
another name for the cowardice that dreads to of- 
fend against convention. Ah, what a cursed thing 
convention is I I have committed no moral offence 
in this matter; in the sight of God my soul is 
blameless ; but to yon and to the world I am guilty 
of an abominable crime — abominable, becaose it is 
a sin against convention, forsootiil I met this 
boy: I loved him as I had nevw loved any one or 
any thing before: I had no need to labour to win 
his affection — ^he was mine by right ; he loved me, 
even as I loved him; tnm the first he vras the nee- 
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eBBsry complement to mj eonl. Hov dare the 
world preBome to judge hb? Wbat is convention 
to us? Kerertheless, althoa^ I really knew that 
Bnch a love was beantifal and blameless, sJthongli 
from the bottom of my heart I despised the narrow 
judgment of the world, yet for hie sake and for 
the sake of oar Church, I tried at first to resist. I 
struggled against the fascination he possessed for 
me. I would never have gone to him and asked 
his love; I would have struggled on till the end; 
but what could I do ? It was be that came to me 
and offered me the wealth of love his beautiful soul 
possessed. How could I tell to such a nature as 
his the hideous picture the world would paint? 
Even as you saw him this evening, he has come 
to me night b; night — how dare I disturb the sweet 
purily of his Boul by hinting at the horrible sus- 
picions his presence might arouse? I knew what 
I was doing. I have faced the world and set my- 
self up against it. I have openly scoffed at its di& 
tates. I do not ask you to sympathise with me, 
nop do I pray you to stay your hand. Tour eyes 
are blinded with a mental cataract. Yoa are 
bound, bound with those miserable ties that have 
held you, body and soul, from the cradle. Yoa 
must do what you believe to be your duty. In 
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God's eyes we are martyrs, and we shall not shrink 
even from death in this atniggle against the idola- 
trous worship of conTentioa." 

Bonald HeatheringtoQ sank into a chair, hiding 
his face in his hands, and the rector left the room 
in silence. 

For some minutes the yonng priest sat with his 
face boned in his hands. Then, with a sigh, he 
rose, and crept across tiie garden till he stood be- 
neath the c^>eii window of his darling, 

'^Wilfred 1" he called very softly. 
= The beautiful face, pale and wet with tears, ap- 
peared at the window. 

"I want you, my darling; will you come?" he 
whispered, 

"Yes, Father," the boy softly answered. 

The priest led him back to his room; then, tak- 
ing him very gently in his anns, he tried to warm 
the cold litUe feet with his hands, 

"My darling, it is all OTer." And he told him 
as gently as he could all that lay before them. 

The boy bid his face on his shoulder, crying 
sofUy. 

"Can I do nothing for yon, dear Father ?" 

He was sUent for a moment. "Yes, yon can 
die for me; yon can die with me." 
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The loving arms were about his neck once moro^ 
and the warm, loving lips were kiadng hig owiL 
"I will do aoTtliiiig for yon. Father, let na die 
together I" 

"Yea, my darling, it is bert; we wiU." 

Hien, very quietly and very tenderly, he pre* 
pared the little fellow for his death: he heard his 
last confeesion and gave him his last alwdation. 
Then they knelt together, hand in hand, before 
the crucifix. 

'Tray for me, my darling." 

Then together their prayers silently ascended 
that the dear Lord would have pify on the priest 
who had fallen in the terrible battle of life. There 
they knelt till midnight, when Ronald took the lad 
in his arms and carried him to the little chapel. 

"I will say Msae for the repose of our souls," 
be said. 

Over hiB nightshirt the child arrayed himself 
in his little scarlet cassock and tiny lace cotta. 
He covered his naked feet with the Karlet sanctu- 
ary shoes; he lighted the tapers and reverently 
helped the priest to vest. Then, before they left 
the veatry, the priest took him in hie arms aoA 
held him pressed closely to his breast ; he stroked 
the soft hair and whispered cheeringly to him. Tb» 
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diHd was weeping quietly, his slender frame trraa< 
bliiig with the aobe he could scarcely suppreBS. 

After a moment the tender embrace soothed him, 
and he raised his beautiful mouth to the prieef b. 
Their lips were pressed together, and their arma 
wrapped one another closely. 

"Oh, my darling, my own sweet darling 1" the 
priest whispered tenderly. 

*'We shall be together for ever soon; nothing 
shall separate as now/ the child said. 

'^es, it is far better so ; far better to be together 
in death than apart in life." 

They knelt before the altar in the silent ni^t, 
the glimmer of the tapers lighting up the featnrefl 
of the crucifix witJi strange distinctness. Never 
had the priest's voice trembled with sudi wonder* 
fol earnestness, never had the acolyte responded 
with such devotion, as at this midnight mass for 
the peace of their own departing souls. 

Just before the consecration tiie priest took a 
tiny phial from the pocket of his cassock, blessed 
it, and poured the c<»itents into the chalice. 

When the time came for him to receive from 
the chalice, he raised it io hia lips, bat did not 
taste of it. 

He administered the eacred wafer to tlie diild. 
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and then he took tiie beantiM gold chalice, set 
viih iH«cionB aionee, in his hand; he tnnied te>> 
Tarda him, but when he saw the light in the beaa- 
tiful face he turned again to the crucifix with a 
low moan. For one inatant Ma courage failed hint : 
then he turned to the little fellow again and heJd 
the (halice to hia lipe. 

"The hlood of our Lord Jegua CJiritt, w\iek vol 
ah»d for tliee, preserve thf/ body and tout unto ever- 
lasting life." 

Never had the prieet heheld anch perfect love, 
such perfect truat, in those dear eyet aa shone from, 
them now; now, as with face raised upwards, he 
received his death from the loving hands of him 
that he loved best in the whole world. 

The instant he had received, Bonald f^ on hia 
knees beside him and drained the chalice to the 
last drop. He set it down and threw his arms 
round the beautiful figure of his dearl; loved aco- 
lyte. Their lipe met in one last kiss of perfect 
love, and all was otsx. 

• * • • • 

When the sun was rising in Ihe heavens, if l^ 
one broad ray upon the altar of the little chispel. 
The tapers were burning still, scarcely half-burnt 
through. The sad-faced figure of the crucifix hong 
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Qiere in its majestic calm. On the steps of the 
altar was stretched the long, ascetic frame of the 
7oang priest, robed in the sacred Tcstments ; close 
beside him, with his cnrly head pillowed on the 
gorgeous ranbroideries that covered his breast, la; 
the beantifiil boy in scarlet and lace. Their arms 
were round each other, a strange huah lay like a 
shroud over all. 

"And whosoever thall fall on this ttone $'haXl 
he hroken; but on wJiomaoever it tJuUl fall, it mlt 
Jrn'nd Jtim to powder." 

X 

June, 1894. 
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Rose-Leaf and Apple-Leaf. 

L'EnvoL 



ty Google 



The followiDg ia a reprint of Ifr. Oscar Wilde's 
IntrodnctioD (L'EnToi) to "Bose-leaf and Apple- 
leaf," a book of poems b; Mr. Bomell Bodd, pnb- 
liihed in Philadelphia, U. S. &., in aa 1868. 
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BOSE-LEAF AND APPLE-LBAF. 

I/ElTVOI. 

Am(mgBt tbe many ;oimg men in England who 
ore seeking along with me to continne and to per- 
fect the Eogliah Bensiasance — Jeunet guetriers du 
drapemt romantique, as Gantier would have called 
ns — there is none whose lore of art is more flawless 
and fervent, whose artistic sense of beanty is more 
subtle and more delicate — none, indeed, who ia 
dearer to myself — ^than the yoting poet whose versea 
I hare brought with me to America; veiBes full 
of eweet Badness, and yet full of joy; for the most 
joyous poet is not he who sows the desolate high- 
ways of this world with the barren seed of laughter, 
but he who makes hia sorrow most musical, this 
indeed being the meaning of joy in art — that in- 
communicable element of artistic delight which, in 
poetry, for instance, comes from what Eeata called 
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the "BenBDoiu life of vene," tiie element of Bong 
in the singing, made so pleaearable to na by that 
wonder of motion which often hu its origin in 
mere mtiBical impulse, and in painting is to be 
aongbt for, from the Bobject never, bnt ^m the 
pictorial charm only — ^the scheme and Bymi^on; 
of the colonr, tiie satisfying beauty of the design : 
BO that tiie ultimate expression of our artistic 
movement in painting has been, not in the spiritual 
visions of the pre-Baphaelitee, for all their marvel 
of Qreek l^^d and their m^ntery of Italian song, 
but in the work of suet mea as Whistler and Al- 
bert Moore, who have rused design and colonr to 
the ideal level of poetry and music. For the qual- 
ity of their exquisite painting oomes from the mere 
inventive and creative handling of line and colour, 
from a certtun form and choice of beautiful work- 
manship, whidi, rejecting all literary reminiscence 
and all metaphysical idea, is in itself raitirely sat- 
isfying to the [esthetic sense — ^is, as the Greeks 
would say, an end in itself; the effect of their 
work being like the effect given to us by music; 
for music is the art in which form and matter are 
always one—the art whose subject cannot be sepa- 
rated from the method of its expression; the art 
whidi most completdy realises for us tha artistio 
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ideal, and ia the conditioii to which all the other 
arts are omstaiitl; aspiring. 

Nov tioB increased sense of the absolutely Bati»- 
^ring ralne of beantifiil VDrkmanship, this reoog- 
nition of the primaxy importance of the sensnons 
element in art, this love of art for art* 8 sake, ia 
the point in which we of the younger school have 
made a departure from the teaching of Mr. Bus- 
kin — a departure definite and different and de- 
dsive. 

Master indeed of the knowledge of all nohle liv- 
ing and of the wisdom of all spiritual things will 
be be to OS ever, seeing that it was he who, by the 
magic of his presence and the music of his lips, 
taoght us at Oxford that enthusiasm for beauty 
which is the secret of Hellenism, and that desire 
for creation which is the secret of life, and filled 
some of us, at least, with the lofty and passionate 
ambition to go forth into far and fair lands with 
aome message for the nations and some mission 
for the world, and yet in his art critidsm, his es- 
timate of the joyons element of art, his whole 
method of approaching art, we are no longer with 
him ; for the keystone to his esthetic systnu is eth- 
ical alwajTB. He would judge of a picture by the 
amount of noble moral ideas it expresses, but to us 
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the chumels b; whidi all noble -woik in painting 
can touch, sod does tondi, the Bonl an not Hioae 
of truths of life or metai^TBical tratlu. To him 
perfection of woricmanship eeemB but the tjiabeA 
of pride, and incompletenesB of technics reaource 
the image of an imagination too UmitlesB to find 
within the limits of fono its complete ezpreaaion, 
or of a lore too simple not to stammer in its tale; 
But to OS the rule of art is not the rule of morals. 
In an ethical system, indeed, of any gentle mercy 
good intentions will, one ia fain to fanc^, have 
their Tecognitiou ; but of those that would enter 
the serene House of Beanty the question tiiat we 
ask is not what th^ had ever meant to do, but 
what ^ey have done. Their pathetic intentiMU 
are of no value to ns, but their realised creations 
only. Pour moi je preftre les poftes qui foots du 
vert, let mSdecint qui aachtnt guirir, Itt peintna 
qvi ttuhent peiadre. 

Nor, in looking at a work of art, should we be 
dreaming of what it Bymboliaes, but rather loving 
it for what it is. Indeed, the transcendental spirit 
is alien to the ainrit of art Hie metaphysical 
mind of Asia may create for iteeli the monstrans 
and many-breasted idol, but to the Qreek, pure 
Artist} that work is most instinct with i^iritual 
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life which conformB most closely to ihe perfecrt 
facts of phyBical life aim. Nor, in its primai; 
aspect, has a painting, for instance, any more 
spiritual message or meaning for ns than a bine 
tile from the vail of Damascus, or a Hitzen Taae. 
It is a beantifiilly coloured snrface, nothing mor^ 
and affects ns by no suggestion stolen from phil- 
osophy, no pathos pilfered from literature, no fed- 
ing filched from a poet, bnt by its own iocommnni- 
cable artistic essence — by that sdection of truth 
which we call style, and that relation of valnea 
which is the draughtsmanship of painting, by the 
whole quality of the workmanship, the arabesque 
of the design, the splendour of the colonr, for these 
things are enough to stir the most divine and re- 
mote of the chords which make mneic in oar soul, 
and colonr, indeed, is of itself a mystical presence 
in things, and tone a kind of sentiment. 

This, then — the new departure of our younger 
school — is the chief characteristic of Mr. Bennell 
Eodd's poetry; for, while there is much in his 
work that may interest the intellect, much that 
will excite the emotions, and many cademoed 
chords of sweet and mmple sentim^t — for to 
tiioee who love Art for its own sake all other 
things are added — ^yet the effect which they pre* 
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eminent!; seek to produce is purely an artiatic 
one. Snch a poem as *nie Seft Kuig's Grave," 
with all its majesty of melody, as sononKis and aa 
strong as the sea by wboee pine-fringed shores it 
was thus nobly conceived and nobly fashioned ; or 
the little poem that follows it, whose conning 
workmanship, wrought with snch an artistic sense 
of limitation, one might liken to the rare chamng 
of the mirror that is its motive; or "In a Church," 
pale flower of one of those exquisite momente 
when all things except the moment itedf seem so 
curiously real, and when the old memories of for- 
gotten days are touched and made tend^, and the 
familiar place grows fervent and solemn suddoily 
with a vision of the undying beauty of the gods 
that died ; or Qie scene in "Chaitres Cathedral," 
sombre silence brooding on vault and ardi, sileDt 
people kneeling on the dust of fiie desolate pave- 
ment as the young priest lifts Lord Christ's body in 
a crystal star, and then the sudden beams of scarlet 
light that break through the blazoned window and 
smite on the carven screen, and sudden organ peals 
of mighty music rolling and echoing from choir to 
canopy, and from spire to shaft, and over all the 
clear, glad voice of a singing boy, affecting one as 
a thing over-Bweet, and striking just the right 
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all these poems aim, as I uid, at pTodTudng a 
purely artistic effect, and have the rare and ex- 
quisite quality that belongs to woiic of that kind; 
and I feel that the entire subordination in oar 
osthetic movement of all merdy emotional and 
intellectual motiTes to the vital infwmin^ poetic 
principle is the surest sign of our strength. 

But it is not enough that a Tork of art should 
confonn to the (esthetic demands of the age: there 
should be also about it, if it is to give us any per- 
manent delight, the impress of a distinct individ* 
uality. Whatever work ire have in tiie nineteenth 
centnry must rest on the two poles of personality 
and perfection. And so in thia little volume, by 
eeparsting the earlier and more simple vroric from 
the Tork that is later and stronger and posseasea 
increased technical power and more artistic vision, 
one might weave these disconnected poons, theee 
stray and scattered threads, into one fiery-coloured 
strand of life, noting first a boy's mere gladness 
of being young, with all its simple joy in field and 
flower, in sunlight and in song, and then the bit- 
temesB of sudden sorrow at the ending by death of 
one of the brief and beautiful friendships of onc^a 
youth, with all those unanswered longings and 
qnestioningB unsatisfied by which we vex, so nee- 
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leBsly, the marble face of death ; the artistic con- 
trast between the discontented iocompletenesa of 
the spirit and the complete perfection of llie §tjrle 
that eipresseB it forming the diief element of the 
ssthetic cfaaim of these particular poema ; and then 
the birth of Love, and all the wond^ and the feai 
and the perilona delight of one on whoee boyish 
brows the little wings of love have beaten for the 
first time; and the love songs, so dainty and deli- 
cate, little swallow flights of mosic, and foil of 
such fragrance and freedom that they might all be 
Bung in the open air and acrosB moving water; and 
then antomn, coming with its qnireless woods and 
odorous decay and ruined loTeliness, Love lying 
dead ; and the sense of the mere pity of it. 

One might stop there, for from a yonng poet 
one should ask for no deeper chords of life than 
tiiose that love and friendship make eternal for 
ns; and the beet poems in this volume belong 
clearly to a later time, a time when these real ex- 
periences become absorbed and gathered up into 
a form which seems from such real experiences to 
be the most alien and the most remote ; when the 
simple expression of joy or sorrow sufiiceB no 
longer, and lives rather in the statelinees of the 
cadenced metre, in the music and colour of the 
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linked vords, than in any direct nttennce ; Utw, 
one might say, in the perfection of the form more 
than in the pathos of the feeling. And yet, after 
the broken music of love and the burial of love in 
the autumn woods, ve can trace that wandoing 
among strange people, and in lands unknown to 
va, by which we try so pafiietically to heal the 
hurts of the life we know, and that pure and pas- 
sionate devotion to Art which one gets when the 
harsh reality of life has too suddenly wounded one, 
and is with discontent or sorrow marring one's 
youth, juat as often, I think, as one gets it from 
any natural joy of living; and that carious inten- 
sity of vision by which, in moments of OTennaater- 
ing sadness and despair ungOTemable, artistic 
things will live in one's memory with vivid realism 
caught from the life which tiiey help one to for- 
get — an old grey tomb in Flandera with a atrange 
legend on it, making one think how, perhaps, pas- 
sion does live on after death, a necklace of blue 
and amber beads and a broken mirror found in a 
girl's grave at Borne, a marble Image of a boy 
habited like Eros, and, with the pathetic tradition 
of a great king's sorrow lingering about it like a 
purple shadow, over all these the tired spirit 
broods with that calm and certain joy that one 
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gets when one has found Bomething that the ages 
never doll and the Torld cannot harm ; and vith 
it comea that desire of Greek things which is often 
an artistic method of expressing one's desire for 
perfection, and that longing for the old dead days 
which is BO modem, so incomplete, so touching, 
being, in a way, the inverted torch of Hope, which 
bnms tiie hand it should guide; and for man; 
things a little sadness, and for all things a great 
love; and lastly, in the pine wood by the sea, 
once more the quick and vital pulse of joyous youth 
leaping and lauding in every tine, the frank and 
fearless freedom of wave and wind waking into 
fire life's bumtH>at ashes, and into song the silent 
lips of pain — ^how clearly one seems to see it all, 
the long colonnade of pines, with sea and sky 
peeping in here and there like a flitting of silver ; 
the open place in the green, de^ heart of Qte 
wood with the moss-grown altar to the old Italian 
god in it, and the flowers all about, cyclamen in 
the shadowy places, and the stars of the white nar- 
cissus lying like gnowflakes over the grass, where 
the qnidc, bright-eyed lizard starts by the stone, 
and the snake lies coiled lazily in the snn on the 
hot sand, and overhead the gossam^ floats from 
the branches like thin, tremulous threads of gold — 
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the scene u so perfect for its motire, for nuely 
here, if anywliere, the re*! ^cdsea of life mi^t 
be reveded to one's youth — the ^adnees that 
comes, not from the rejection, btit tram the ah- 
sorptitm of all passion, and la like that aereoe 
calm ihat dwells in the faces of the Oreek stataee, 
and which despair and Borrow cannot disturb bat 
intensify only. 

In some such way as this we could gather np 
these strewn and scattered petals of song into one 
perfect rose of life, and yet, perhaps, in so doing, 
we might be missing the tme qoaltty of the poema ; 
one's real life is so often the life that one does 
not lead; and beantifnl poems, like tiireads of 
beantifol silks, may be wotod into many patterns 
and to suit many designs, sll wonderful and all 
different: and romantic poetry, too, is essentially 
the poetry of impressions, bmng like that latest 
school of painting, the school of Whistler and Al- 
bert Moore, in its choice of situation as opposed 
to subject; in its dealing with the exceptions 
rather than with the types of life; in its brief in- 
tensity, in what one might call its fiery-coloured 
momentarinees, it being indeed the momentary 
situations of life, the momentary aspects of nature, 
which poetry and painting now seek to render for 
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UB. Siscerity and coastancf will the uUtA, in* 
deed, have always, but sincerity in art ie merely 
that plastic perfection of execation vithont which 
a poem or a painting, however noble its sentiment 
or human its origin, is bnt wasted and nnreal 
TTork, and the constancy of the artist cannot 
be to any definite rule or system of living, but to 
that principle of beanty only throngfa which tiie in- 
constant shadows of his life are in their most fleet- 
ing moment arrested and made permanent. He 
will not, for instance, in intellectual matters, ao- 
quieflce in that facile orthodoxy of onr da; which 
is so reasonable and so artistically nnintereeting, 
nor yet will he desire that fiery faith of the antiqne 
time which, while it intensified, yet limited, the 
vision; still less will he allow the calm of his cul- 
ture to be marred l^ the discordant despair of 
donbt or the sadness of a sterile scepticism, for — 
the Valley Perilons, where ignorant armies clash 
by night, is no resting-place meet for her to whom 
the gods have assigned the clear npland, the se- 
rene height, and the sunlit air — rather will he be 
always curiously testing new forma of belief, ting- 
ing his nature with the sentiment that still lingeni 
about some beautiful creeds, and searching for ex- 
perience itself, and not for the fmita of eoqwii- 
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PUBLISHEBS' NOTE 

The circumstance wliich called forth this letter 
is a woeful one for Christiaii England. Martin, 
the fieading warder, is foond guilty of feeding 
the hungry, nuraing the sick, of being kindly and 
hmnane. Tbeae are hie oflencea in plain nnoffidal 
language. 

This pamphlet ia tendered to earnest persons as 
evidence that the prison system is opposed to all 
that is kind and helpful. Herein is shown a pro- 
cess that is dehumanising, not only to the priaon- 
ers, but to every one connected with it 

Martin was dismissed. It happened in May last 
year. He is still ont of employment and in poor 
circumstances. Can any one help him? 

February, 189S. 
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SOME CEUELTIES OF PBISON LIFE. 

The Editob of the DaSy Chronicle: 

Sib — ^I leaiii with great T^ret, throngli tsa es- 
tract from the columns of yonr paper, that the 
warder Martin, of Beading Prison, haa been dis- 
miased by the Prison CommiBsioners for having 
given some sweet biscnito to a little hnngrr child. 
I saw the three children myself on the Monday 
preceding my release. They bad jnst been con- 
victed, and were standing in a row in the cen* 
tral hall, in their prison dress, carrying their 
sheetfi nnder the arms previous to their being sent 
to the cells allotted to them. I happened to be 
passing along one of the galleries on my way to the 
reception room, where I was to have an interview 
with a friend. Thej were quite small children, the 
youngest — ^the <me to whom the warder gave the 
biscoita — being a tiny little chap, for whom they 
had evidently been unable to find dothes small 
eiiOTi{^ to fit I had, of coarse, seen many children 
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in prison dnring the two yean during which I was 
myself confined. Wandsworth Prison, especially, 
contained always a large number of children. But 
the little child I saw on the afternoon of ICon- 
day, the 17th, at Beading, was tinier than any one 
of them. I need not say how utterly distressed I 
was to see these children at Beading, for I knew 
the treatment in store for them. Hie cmeltj that 
is practised by day and night on children in Eng- 
lish prisons is incredible, except to those who hare 
witnessed it and are aware of the brutality of the 
syBtem. 

People nowadays do not understand what era- 
elty is. They regard it as a sort of terrible medi»> 
val passion, and connect it with the race of men 
like Eccelin da Bomano, and others, to whom the 
deliberate inflictitm of pain gave a real madness 
of pleasure. But men of the stamp of Eccelin are 
merely abnormal types of perverted indiridnaliBm. 
Ordinaiy cruelty is simply etnpidity. It conies 
from the entire want of imagination. It is the re- 
sult in our days of stereotyped systems, of hard- 
and-fast rules, of centralisation, of officialism, and 
of irresponsible authority. Whererer there is cen- 
tralisation there is stupidity. What is inhuman in 
modem life is officialism, Anthori^ is as destmc- 
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tive to those who exercise it as it is to those on 
whom it is ezeTcised. It is the Prison Board, with 
the STstem that it carries out, that is the primary 
source of the cmeltj that is exercised on a child 
in prison. The people who uphold the BjHtein have 
excellent intentions. Those who can? it oot are 
humane in intention also. Besponeibilit; is 
shifted on to the disciplinary regulations. It is 
mppoeed that because a thing is the role it is 
ri^t. 

The present treatment of children is terrible, 
primarily from people not nnderstandicg the pe- 
culiar psychology of a child's nature. A child can 
imdeistand a ponishment inflicted by an indi- 
vidual, such as a parent or gnardian, and bear it 
with a certain amount of acquiescence. What it 
cannot understand is a punishment inflicted by So- 
ciety. It cannot realise what Society is. With 
grown people it is, of course, the reverse. Those 
of us who are either in prison or have been sent 
there, can understand, and do understand, what 
that collective force called Society means, and 
whatever we may think of its methods or claims, 
we can force ourselves to accept it. Punishment ' 
inflicted on os by an individnal, on the other hand. 
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ie a Uung that no grown person endares or is ex- 
pected to endure. 

Tlie child conseqnenti;, being taken amtj trtaa 
its parents by people whom it has mmx seen, and 
of whom it knows noUiing, and flnd jiig itself in a 
lonely and unfamiliar cell, waited on by strange 
faces, and ordered about and pnniahed by repra- 
sffittatives of a aystem that it cannot understand, 
becomes an immediate prey to the first and most 
prominent emotion produced by modem prison 
life — ^the emotion of terror. 'Rie terror of a child 
in prison is quite limitless. I remember once in 
Reading, as I waa going oat to exerdae, seeing in 
the dimly lit cell, right opposite my own, a small 
boy. Two warders, not unkindly men, were talk- 
ing to him, with some sternness apparently, or per> 
haps giving him some nsefnl advice about his con- 
dnct. One was in the cell wifli him, the other was 
standing outside. The child's face waa like a white 
wedge of sheer terror. There was in his egree the 
mute appeal of a hunted animal. The next morn- 
ing I heard him at breakfast-time crying, and call- 
ing to be let out. His cry was for his parents. 
Prom time to time I could hear the deep Trace of 
the warder on duty warning him to keep qniet. 
Yet he was not even convicted of whatever little 
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offence he had been charged irith. He was dmply 
on remand. That I knew b; his wearing his own 
clcithes> which seemed neat enou^. He was, how- 
erer, wearing prison socks and shoes. Tliis showed 
that he wss a very poor bov, whose own shoes, if 
he bad any, were in a bad state. Justices and mag- 
is^tee, an entirely ignorant class as a role, often 
remand children for a week, and then perhaps re- 
mit whatever sentence they are entitled to pass. 
They call this "not sending a child to prison." It 
is, of course, a stupid view on thor part. To 
a little child, whether he is in prison on remand 
or after conviction, is a subtlety of social position 
he cannot comprehend. To him the horrible thing 
is to be there at alL In the eyes of humanity it 
shonld he & horrible thing for him to he tiiere 
at all 

This terror that seizes and dominates the chfld, 
as it aeizes the grown man also, is of coarse inten- 
sified beyond power of expression by the solitary 
cellular system of our prisons. Every child is con* 
fined to its cell for twenty-three boors, out of the 
tweD^*fonr. lliiB is the appalling thing. To shut 
np a child in a dimly lit cell for twenty-three hours 
out of the twenty-four is an example of the craeliy 
of stupidity. If an individual, parent or guardian, 
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did this to R child he would be sererely punished. 
The Society for the PrerentioD of Crnelfy to Chil- 
dren would talu the matter up at onoe. Hera 
would be on all hands the ntmoat detestation of 
whomsoeTer had beoi gailty of such crnd^. A 
heavy sentence would UDdonbtedly follow codtic- 
tioD. Bat our own actual society does worse itadf, 
and to the child to be so treated by a atrange ab- 
stract force, of whose claim It has no cogni- 
sance, is much worse than it would be to receJTe 
the same treatment from its father or mother, 
or some one it knew. The inhuman treatment of 
a child is always inhuman, by whomsoever it is in- 
flicted. But inhuman treatment by Sociely ia to 
the child the more terrible because there is no aj>- 
peal. A parent or guardian can be moved, and let 
out the child from the dark lonely room in which 
it is confined. But a warder cannot. Most ward* 
era are very fond of children: But the system pro< 
hibite them from rendering the child any ossiat- 
ance. Should they do so, as Warder Martin did, 
they are dismieeed. 

The second thing from which a child suffers in 
priBon is hunger. The food that is given to it con- 
sists of a piece of usually badly baked prison bread 
and a tin of water for breakfast at half-paat aeven. 
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At trelve o'clock it gets dinner, compoBed of a 
tin of coarse Indian meal etirabont, and at half- 
pert five it gets a piece of dry bread and a tin of 
vater for its enpper. This diet in the case of a 
strong grown nun is always productive of illness of 
some kind, chiefly, of course, diarrhcea, with its 
attendant weakness. In fact in a big prison as- 
tringent medidneB are served out regularly by the 
warders as a matter of conrse. In the case of a 
child, the child is, as a rule, incapable of eating 
the food at all. Any one who knows anything 
abont children knows how easily a child's digestion 
is ttpset by a fit of crying, or trouble and mental 
distress of any kind. A child who has been crying 
all day long, and perhaps half the night, in a 
lonely, dimly lit cell, and is preyed upon by terror, 
simply cannot eat food of this coarse, horrible 
kind. In the case of the little child to whom 
Warder Uartin gave the biscuits, the child was cry- 
ing with hunger on Tuesday morning, and utterly 
unable to eat the bread and water served to it for 
its breakfast. Martin went out after the break- 
fasts bad been served and bought the few sweet 
biscuits for the diild ratlier than see it starving. 
It was a beautifol action on his part, and was so 
recognised by the child, who, utterly unconscioos 
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of the regulation of the FriMn Board, told one of 
the senior wuders how kind this junior warder 
had been to him. The reanlt was^ of conrw, a !»• 
port and a disminal. 

I hnow Martin extremely well, and I was under 
his charge for the laat seven wedn of my impriaon- 
meot. On his appointment at Beading he had 
charge of Oallery C, in which I was confined, ao I 
saw him constantly. I was strack by the aingnlar 
kindness and hnmani^ of the way in which he 
spoke to me and to the other prisonent. Kind 
words are mnch in prison, and a pleasant "Qood 
morning" or "Good evening" will make one aa 
happy as one can be in solitary confinement. He 
was always gentle and considerate. I luq)pen to 
know another case in which he showed great kind- 
nesB to one of the prisoners, and I have no heeit^ 
tion in mentioning it. One of the most horrible 
things in prison is the badness of the sanitary ar- 
rangementa. No prisoner is allowed nnder any rii^ 
cnmstances to leave his cell after half-past five 
P.M. If, consequently, he is sofFering from 
diarrhcBE, he has to nae his cell as a latrine, and 
pass the night in a most fetid and nnwholeeome 
atmosphere. Some days before my release Martin 
was going the rounds at half-past seven with one 
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of the senior mrderB for the purpose of collecting 
the oakoffl and tools of the priaOn^^ A man just 
convicted, and anffering from violent diarrhcea in 
conaeqnence of the food, &8 ia alvajs the case, 
asked this senior warder to allow him io empty 
the slops in his cell on acconnt of the horrible 
odour of the cell and the poasihility of illncBS again 
in the night The senior warder refused abso- 
Intel;; it was against the rules. The man, as far 
as he was conceraed, had to pass tiie night in this 
dreadfnl conditi<«]. Martin, however, rather than 
Bee this wretched man in sndi a loathsome predica- 
ment, said he woold empty the man's slope him- 
self, and did so. A warder emp^ring a prisoner's 
slops is, of coorse, against the rules, hut Martin 
did this act of kindness to the man out of the sim- 
ple humanity of his nature, and the man was natu- 
rally most grateful 

As regards the children, a great deal has been 
talked and written lately about the contaminating 
influence of prison on yoong children. What is 
said is quite true, A child is utterly contaminated 
by prison Iifa Bnt the contaminating influence is 
not that of the prisoners. It is tiiat of the whole 
prison system — of the governor, the chaplain, the 
warders, the lonely cell, the isolation, the revolting 
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food, the rules of the Prieon Comminionen, the 
mode of discipline, as it is termed, of the life. 
Every care is taken to isolate a diild front the 
sight even of all priacHierB over sixteen years of 
age. Children sit b^ind a cnrtain in diapel, and 
are sent to take exercise in small, snnless yards — 
sometimes a stone-yard, sometimes a yard at the 
back of the mills — rather than that they shonld 
see the elder prisoners at exercise. Bnt the only 
really humanising influence in prison is the influ- 
ence of the prisoners. Ileir cheerfnlneBs under 
terrible circnmstances, their sympathy for eaxh 
other, tlfeir humility, their gentleness, their pleas- 
ant smiles of greeting when they meet each other, 
their complete acquiescraice in their panishments, 
are all quite wonderful, and I myself learnt many 
sound lessons from them. I am not propoeing 
that the children should not ait behind a curtain in 
chapel, or that they shonld take exercise in a cor- 
ner of the common yard. I am merely pointing 
ont that the bad influence on children is not, and 
could never be, that of the prisoners, but is, and 
will always remain, that of the prison ^stem itself. 
Iliere is not tt single man in Beading Gaol that 
would not gladly have done the three children's 
punishment for them. When I saw them last it 
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was on the Tuesday following their convictioii. I 
waa taking exercise at half-past eleven with about 
twelve other men, as the three children paased near 
na, in charge of a warder, from the damp, dreary 
stone-yard in which they had been at their exercise. 
I saw the greatest pity and sympathy in the eyes 
of my companions as they looked at them. Prison- 
ers are, as a class, extremely kind and sympathetic 
to each other. Suffering and the commnnity of 
suffering makes people kind, and day after day 
as I tramped the yard I used to feel with pleasure 
and comfort what Carlyle calls somewhere "the 
silent rhythmic charm of human companionship." 
Id this as in all other things, philanthropista and 
people of that kind are astray. It is not the pris- 
oners who need reformation. It is the prisons. 

Of course no child onder fourteen years of age 
should be sent to prison at all. It is an absurdly, 
and, like many absurdities, of absolutely tragic re- 
suits. If, however, they are to he sent to prison, 
during the daytime they should be in a workshop 
or schoolroom with a warder. At night they should 
sleep in a dormitory, with a night warder to look 
after them. They should be allowed exercise for at 
least three hoois a day. The dork, badly ventilated, 
tlUsmelling prison cells are dreadful for a child. 
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dreadful indeed for uij one. One is ilwaji 
Ivetthing btd air in pnion. llie food given to 
diildren should consist of tea and bread-and^ntt- 
ier and soup. Prison sonp is very good and whole- 
aoma A resolation of tiie House of Gomnuns 
conld settle the tnatmrnt of diildren in half an 
hour. I hope yon will use yonr inflnenoe to have 
this dona l%e way thai children are treated at 
preaeot is really on oatnge cm humanity and oom- 
mon-sense. It comes frtHn stupidity. 

Let me draw attention now to another terrible 
thing that goes on in English prisons, indeed in 
prisons all over the world where tiie system of 
silence and cellolar confinement is practised. I 
refer to the la^ number of men who become in- 
sane or weak-minded in prison. In ccnTict prisons 
this is, of course, quite common; bat in ordinary 
gaols also, sach as that I was confined in, it is to 
be fonnd. 

About thre« months ago I noticed amongst the 
prisoners who took exercise with me a yonng man 
who seemed to me to be silly or half-witted. Every 
prison, of course, has its half-witted clients, who 
return again and again, and may be said to live in 
the prison. But this young man strudc me as be- 
ing more than usually half-witted on aoconnt of 
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his sill; grin and idiotic laughter to liimself, and 
the peculiar restlessDees of hie eternally twitching 
handd. He was noticed by all the otiier priaonera on 
account of the strangeness of his conduct fVom 
time to time he did not appear at ezerdae, which 
showed me that he was being punished by confine- 
ment to his cell. Finally, I ^BCDvered that he vas 
under obeeiration, and being watched night and 
day by warders. When he did appear at exercise, 
be always seemed hysterical, and used to walk 
round crying or laughing. At chapel he had to sit 
right under the ohserratJon of two warders, who 
carefully watched him all the time. Sometimes 
he would bury his head in his hands, an offence 
against the chapel regulations, and his head would 
he immediately struck up by a warder, so that he 
should keep his eyes fixed permaneutiy in the di- 
rection of the Commnniou-table. Sometimes he 
would cry — ^not making any disturbance — but with 
tears streaming; down his face and a hysterical 
throbbing in the throat. Sometimes he would grin 
idiot-like to himself and make faces. He was on 
more than one occasion sent out of chapd to his 
cell, and of course he was continually punished. 
As the bench on which I used to sit in diapel was 
directly behind the bench at the end of wbidi tiiia 
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ttnforttmatfl ntan wu placed, I had full oppor- 
tnni^ of observing him. I also eaw him, of conrse, 
at exercise oontinnally, and I saw that he was be- 
coming insane, and was being treated as if he was 
shamming. 

On Saturday week la^ I was in my cell at about 
one o'clocJ£ occupied in cleaning and poliahing the 
tins I had been using for dinner. Suddenly I was 
startled by the prison silence being broken by the 
most horrible and revolting Bhrieks or rather 
howls, for at first I thought some snimal like a 
bull or a cow was being nnsMlfuIIy slaughtered 
outside the prison wsIIg. I soon realised, however, 
that the howls proceeded from the basement of Uie 
prison, and I knew that some wretched man waa 
being flogged. I need not say how hideous and 
terrible it was for me, and I began to wonder who 
it was who was being puniehed in this revolting 
manner. Suddenly it dawned upcm me that they 
might be flogging this onfoijniQate lunatic. My 
feelings on the subject need not be chronicled; 
they have nothing to do with the question. 

ITie next day, Sunday, 16th, I saw the poor fel- 
low at exercise, hie weak, ugly, wretched face 
bloated by tears and hysteria almost beyond recog- 
nition. He walked in the centre ring along witii 
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the old men, the beggars and the lame people, so 
that I was able to obeerre him Ute whole tim& 
It was my last Sonda; in prison, a perfectly lorely 
day, the finest day we had- had the whole year, and 
there, in the beautiful sunlight, walked this poor 
creature — ^made once in the image of God — grin- 
ning like an ape, and making with his hands the 
most fantastic gestures, as thon^ he was playing 
in the air on some inTisible stringed instroment, or 
arranging and dealing counters in some curious 
game. All tbe while these hyBterical tears, with- 
out which none of us erer saw him, were making 
soiled runnels on his white, swollen face. The hide- 
ous and deliberate grace of his geetnrea made him 
like an antic. He was a living grotesque. Hie 
other prisoners all watched him, and not one of 
them smiled. Everybody knew what had hap- 
pened to him, and that he was being driven insane 
— was insane already. After half an hour, he was 
ordered in by the warder, and, I suppose, punished. 
At least he was not at exercise on Monday, though 
I think I caught sight of him at the comer of the 
stone-yard walking in charge of a warder. 

On the Tuesday — my last day in prison — I saw 
him at exercise. He was worse than before, and 
again was sent in. Since then I know nothing of 
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him, but I fonud out from one ot the priflonen 
who walked with me at exerdBe Hut he hid had 
tweniy-fonr lashea in the cook-hooBe <« Satnrdtj 
afternoon, by order of the Tinting jnsticeB on the 
report of the doctor. The howls that hid horrified 
US all were hia. 

This man is imdonbtedly becoming inBme. 
Priaon doctors have no knowledge of mental dis- 
eaae of any kind. They ive ae a dass ignorant 
men. I%e pathology of the mind is imlmown to 
them. VTheu a man grows insane, they beat him 
as shammiog. They have him punished again and 
again. Ifatrirally the man becomes worse. When 
ordinary pimishmentB are exhausted, the doctor re* 
ports the case to the justices. Hie resnlt is flog- 
ging. Of course the flogging is not done with a 
catof-nine-tails. It is what is called birching. 
He inetmment is a rod; but the resnlt on the 
wretched half-witted man may be imagined. 

His nnmber is, or was, A. 3. II. I also man- 
aged to find out his name. It is Prince. Some- 
thing should be done at once for him. He is a 
soldier, and his sentence is one of conit-martaal. 
The term is six months. Three have yet to ran. 

Uay I ask yon to use your influence to have this 
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ca«e examined into, and to see ihat the lunatic 
prisoner is properly treated P 

No report by tiie Medioal ConuniseioDera ia of 
any avail. It is not to be trusted. The medical 
uiBpectore do not seem to understand the difference 
bcAveen idiocy and lunacy — between the entire ab- 
sence of a function or organ and the dlaeaBes iA a 
function or organ. Iliis man A. 2. II, will, I have 
no doubt, be able to tell his name, the nature of 
his offence, the day of the month, the date of the 
beginning and expiration of his sentence, and an- 
swer any ordinary simple question; but that his 
mind is diseased admits of no doubt At present 
it is a horrible duel between himself and the doo* 
tor. The doctor is fighting for a theory. The 
man ia fighting for his life. I am anxious that 
the man should win. But let the whole case be 
examined into by experts who understand brain- 
disease, and by people of humane feelings who 
have still some common-sense and some pity. 
There is no reason that the sentimentalist should 
be asked to interfere. He always does harm. He 
culminates at his starting point Bis end, as his 
origin, is an ^notion. 

Tlie case is a special instance of the cmelij in- 
separable from a stupid system, for the present 
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OoTernor of Beading is a man of genUe and hn- 
mone cjiaracter, greatlj liked and respected by all 
the prinnen. He waa appointed in Jnly las^ and 
thongli he cannot alter the rnlea of the priaon qra- 
tem, he has altered the spirit in which they naed 
to be carried ont under his piedeceaaor. He is 
very popniar with the prisonen and with ihe ward- 
en. Indeed he has qtiite derated tiie whole taae 
of the priaon-life. Upon the other hand, the aya- 
tem is of oonrae beyond his reaidi aa far aa altering 
ita rules ia concerned. I hare no doubt that he 
sees daily much of what he knowa to be nnjnat, 
stupid, and cruel. Bat his hands are tied. Of 
course I have no knowledge of hia real Tiewa of the 
case of A. 2. 11, nor, indeed, of any of bis riewa 
on OUT present system. I merely jndge him by the 
complete change he brought abont in Beading 
Prison. Under hie predeceeeor the syetem was car- 
ried out with the greatest hardship and stupidity. 
— I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Oboas Wildb. 

France, May 27, 1897. 
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LECTUBE ON THE ENQUSH 

RENAISSANCE. 

Among the many debts whidi ire owe to the 
supreme aaethetic faculty of Qoethe is that he was 
the first to teadi ns to define beauty id terme the 
most concrete possible, to realise it, I mean, al< 
ways in iis special manifestations. So, in the leo- 
tnre which I have the honor to deliver before yon, 
I will not try to give yon any abstract definition 
of beauty, any such universal formula as was 
sought for by the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century; still less to conmiTmicate to you that 
which in its essence is inconununicable, the virtue 
by which a particular jrictnre or poem affects ns 
with a unique or special joy; but rather to point 
out to yon the general ideas which characterise the 
great English renaissance of art in this century. 

Ilie English renaissance has been described as a 

mere revival of the Qreek modes of thought, snd 

again as a mere revival of medieval feeling; 

108 
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rather, I would say, that to these forms of the I 
man epirit it has added whatever artistic value the 
intricacy and complexity and experience of mod- 
em life can give. It is from the union of Hellen- 
ism in ita brcaJth, its sanity of porpoae, its calm 
pofifiession of beauty, with the adventive, the inten- 
aified individualiBm, the passionate colour of the 
romantic spirit, that springe ont of the nineteenth 
century in England, m from the marriage of 
Faufit and Helen of Troy sprang the beautiful 
Lady Euphonia. In the womb of the French rcTo- 
lutton, and in the storm and terror of that wild 
time, tendencies were hidden away that the artistic 
renaiaeance bent to her own service when the time 
came. And that desire for perfection which lay 
at the baae of the revolution found in a young 
English poet ita most complete and flawless reali- 
sation. Phidias and the achievements in Greek art 
are foreshadowed in Homer. Dante prefigures for 
us the passion and colour and intensity of Italian 
painting. The modem love of landscape dates 
from Roas»!au. end it is in Keats that one discerns 
the banning of the artistic renaissance of Eng- 
land. He was the forerunner of the pre-Raphad- 
ite school, and so of the great romantic wave of 
which I will speak. Speaking of the pre-Raphael- 
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ites, what are th^ F If yon ask nine-tenths of the 
British public, what is the meaning of the word 
sathetic^ they will tell yon that it is the French for 
affectation or the German for a dodo. If yoo in- 
quire about the pre-Baphaelites, you will hear 
eomething about an eccentric lot of young men to 
whom a sort of divine croolcednesa and holy awk- 
wardness is drawing all the chief objects of art 
To know nothing about their great men ia one of 
the necessary elementa of Enf^ish education. 



THB OBIQIH OP THB ABT BITOLtlTIOH. 

In 1847 a number of young men in London, all 
admirers of Keats, were in the habit of meeting to- 
gether and discussing art. 1%ey had determined 
to revolutionise poefary and painting. To do bo 
was to lose, in England, all their rights as citizens. 
They had those things which the English public 
never forgives — ^youth, power and enthusiasm. Sa- 
tire paid the usual homage which mediocrity yields 
to genins, blinding the British public to what is 
noble and beaatifal, but harming the artist not at 
all. To disagree with three-fourths of England 
on all points is one of the first elements of vanity. 
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which ia a deep wnrce of conaolatton is all mo- 
mente of Bpiritual doubt 

These young men c&Iled thenuelvei pre-Bar 
phaelites because, as opposed to the facile abetrac- 
tioDB of Baphael they thonght tji^ had found a 
stronger realism of imagination, a more carefnl 
realism of technique, an individuality more in- 
tense. But of all things was it a retnm to Katore. 
Later on, there came to the old house by Black- 
friars Bridge, Edward Bome-Jones and William 
Morris, who added a more exquisite spirit of 
choice, a more faultless devotion to beauty, and 
more intense seeking for perfection. Morris felt 
that the close imitation of Nature was a diBturbing 
element in imsginatire art To him we owe poetry 
the perfect precision of which, and the clearness of 
word and vision, have not been excelled in the 
literature of our country. 

Great eras in the history of arts have been eras 
not only of increased feeling, but also of new 
technical improvements. The revolution in mod- 
em music has been due to the invention of new 
instruments entirely. The axtist may trace the 
depressed revolution of Bunthorne mmply to the 
lack of technical means. So it has been with ^is 
romantic movement of ours. He painting of 
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Bnnie-Jones shows a far more iDtricate wonder of 
design and splendour of color than English im- 
aginatire art had ever shown before. The poetry of 
Morris, Bossetti and Swinbnme ehows a sastain- 
ing conscionsnesB of the mnsical value of each word 
which Theophile Gantier'a advice to flie young 
poet, to read his dictionary every day as being the 
only book worth a poet's reading, admirably ex- 
presses. And yet, what people call the poet's in- 
spiration has not lost its wings; bnt we hare ac- 
customed ourselves to count their innumerable pul- 
sations, to estimate their limitless strength, and to 
govern their ungovernable freedom. 

THE CHOICE OF 80BJECT8. 

And DOW I would point out to you the operation 
of the artistic spirit in the choice of subject. Like 
the philosopher of the platonic vision, the poet is 
the spectator of all time and all existence. For 
him no form is obsolete, no subject out of date; 
rather, whatever of life and passion the world has 
known in the desert of Jndea or in Arcadian val- 
ley, by the ruins of Troy or Damascua, in tiie 
crowded and hideous streets of the modem city, 
or by the pleasant ways of Camelot, all lies before 
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him like on open acroD, all ii still inttiiici with 
beautiful life. He will take of it what is salntai; 
for hifl own spirit, chooeiiig tome beta and reject- 
ing others, with a calm artistic control of one who 
is in poflseesion of the secret of beanfy. It is to no 
avail that the muse of poetry be called ercn by 
BQch a clarion note as Whitman's to migrate from 
Greece and Ionia and to placard "remored" and 
"to let" on the rocks of the snowy Farnaasna. For 
art, to quote a noble passage of Mr. Swinburne's, 
is very life itself and knows nothing of death. 
And ao it cornea that he who aeema to stand most 
remote from his age is he who mirrors it beat, b»- 
canse he has stripped life of that mist of familiar^ 
ity which, as Shelley nsed to say, makes life ob- 
scnre to ns. 

Whatever epiritnal measage an artist brings to 
his age, it la for qb to do uaoght bnt accept his 
teaching. You have most of yon seen probably 
that great masterpiece of Subens which hangs in 
the gallery of Brussels, that swift and wonderful 
pageant of horse and rider, arrested in its most 
exquisite and fiery moment, when the winds are 
caught in crimson banner and the air is lit by the 
gleam of armour and the flash of plume. Well, 
that is joy in art, though that golden hillside be 
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trodden by the woonded feet of Christ ; and it is 
for the deallt of the 3on of Man that that gorgeous 
cavalcade is passing. 

OHANNKLe THBODOH WHICH THE SOUL n 
TOtlOHBD. 

In ita primar; aspect a painting has no more 
spiritual message than an exquisite fragment of 
Venetian glass. The channels by which all noble 
and imaginative work in painting should tonch the 
soul are not those of the truths of lives. This 
should be done by a certain inventive and creative 
handling entirely independent of anything defi- 
nitely poetical in the subject, something entirely 
satiating in itself, which is, as the Greeks would 
say, in itself an end. So the joy of poetry comes 
never from the subject, but from an inv«itive 
handling of rhythmical language. 

THB PIACE OF CBinCISM. 

What place has criticism in oar cultareP I 
think that the first duty of an art critic is to hold 
his tongue at all times and upon all subjects. You 
have listened to 'Tatience" for a hundred nights, 
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and yon have only heard me for me. It vfll mak^ 
no donbt, that satire more piquant by knowing 
aomethiog about the subject of it But you moat 
not judge of Ksthetidsm by the satire of Hr. Qfl- 
bert, any more than yon judge of the strangth and 
Bplendour of son or sea by the dost that dances in 
the beam or the bubUe that breaka on the wavn. 
Don't take yoar critic as any eare fast of art For 
artists, like the Greek gods, are only revealed to 
one another. As Emeracm says somewhere, their 
real Talne and place time only can show. Tlie tme 
critic addresses not the artist ever, but the public. 
His work lies with tbem. Art can nerer have any 
other aim but her own perfection. I have no rer* 
erence, said Keats, for the public, or for anything 
in cxietence but the Eternal Being, the memory of 
great men, and the principle of bean^. 

8uch, then, is the spirit whidi I beliere to be 
guiding and underljHng our English Benais- 
sance, a Renaissance many-«ided and wonderful, 
promotive of strong ambitions and lofty personali- 
ties; yet for all its splendid achievements in poetry 
and the decorative arts, and in painting, for all the 
increased comelinees and grace of dress and of 
furniture of houses, not complete. For there can 
be no groat sculpture without a beautiful national 
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life, sod the commercial spirit of England has 
killed that; no great drama without a noble na- 
tional life, and the commercial spirit of England 
has killed that, too. 



THE NOVEL AHD THB DRAMA. 

The novel has not killed the play, as some critics 
would persuade na. The romantic period of 
France shows that the work of Balzac and of 
Hugo grew up side by side together — nay, more, 
were complementary to each other, although 
neither of them saw it. l^e drama is the meeting 
place of art and life; it deak, as Mazzini said, 
not merely with man, but with social man, with 
man in relation to God and to hnmanify. It is 
tiie product of a period of great, national, united 
energy. It is impossible without a noble public, 
and it belongs to such ages as the age of Elizabeth, 
at London, Pericles, at Athens. It is part of such 
lofty moral and spiritual ardour as came to Qreece 
after the defeat of the Persian fleet, and to Eng- 
lishmen after the wreck of the Armada of Spain. 

Shelley felt how incomplete our movement was 
in this respect, and has shown in one great tragedy 
by what terror and pity he would have pacified 
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oar age; bnt in tpHe of Am "Oeno." flie dmna is 
one of the trtudc Ctmne Uinni^ wliidi llie gouiH 
of En^and n^ in vain an ooUet and an 



AKDICA TO OmmRI THM MOTMHKBT. 

It i* ratfaer, peihapa, to jron ttiat we wnold tttm 
to complete and perfect this great moremait of 
tmn, for there is aotnething Hellenic in jma air 
and world, something th^t has a qnicter breaUi of 
the joy and power of Elizabeth's Ehigland about it 
than onr andent civiliaatioQ can give na. For 70a, 
at least, are yoong; no hongry generations tread 
yon down, and the past doea not mock yon with 
the mina of a beanty, the secret of whose creation 
yon have lost lliat very absence of b'adition 
which Buskin thoo^t would rob yonr rivers of 
their laaghter and your flowers of their light may 
be rather the sonrce of your freedom and strength. 
To epeak in literature with the perfect rectitude 
of the movement of animals, and the unimpeach- 
ableness of the sentiments of trees and the grass 
by the roadside, has been defined by one of your 
poete as the flawless triumph of ari;; it is a 
triumph which you above oil other nations may be 
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destined to achieve. For ttie voices ibat have 
their dwelling io sea and mountain are not the 
cboBen mtisic of liberty only. Other measages are 
there, if you will but listen to them — may yield 
you the splendour of some new imaginatioD, the 
marvel of some new liberty. 

If, then, this is so, and the materials for a civili- 
sation lie all around you, what profit, you will ask 
me, will all this study of our poets and painters 
bring you ? I might answer that the intellect can 
be engaged without a direct, didactic object, on an 
artistic and historical problem — ^that the demand 
of the intellect is merdy to feel itself alive. I 
think such a study vrill bring yoa something that 
is the knowledge of real strength in art, not that 
you should imitate the works of great men, but 
their artistic spirit 

VTHBBB HOBAUTT IB NOT IN QUS8TI0N. 

In nations, aa in individuals, it the passion for 
creation be not accompanied by the critical, the 
esthetic faculty also, it will be sure to waste its 
strength. It ie not an increased moral sense or 
moral supervision that your literature needs. In- 
deed, one should never talk of a moral or immoral 
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poem. Foems are either veil written or badly 
written; that is all. Any element of monU or 
implied reference to a standard of good and eril in 
art ie often a sign of a certain incomjdeteness of 
vision. All good work aims at a purely artistic 
effect Bnt as in yonr cities so in yoor litenttue, 
it is an increased sensibility to beauty that is ladc- 
ing. All noble work is not national merely, bat 
oniversal. Spiritual freedom yonr own generona 
lives and liberal air will give yon. From us yoa 
will learn the classical restraint of form. Love art 
for its own sake and then all things that yon need 
will be added to you. This devotion to beauty, and 
to the creation of beautiful things, is the test of all 
great civilisations; it is what makes the life of 
each citizen a sacrament and not a speculation. 
For beauty is the only thing that time cannot 
hann. Philosophies fall away like sand, creeds 
follow one another, but what is beautiful is a joy 
for all seasons, a posseesion for all eternity. 

Wars there must be always; but I think that 
creating a common intellectual atmosphere might 
make men brothers. National hatreds are alwaya 
strongest where culture is lowest. Great empirea 
there must be as long as pergonal ambition and 
the spirit of the age are one ; but art is the only 
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empire which a nation's enemies cannot take from 
her. We in onr BenaisBance are seeking to create 
a sovereignty that will still be England's, when her 
yellow leopards have grown weary of ware, and 
the roee on her shield is crimsoned no more with 
the blood of battle. And yon, too, absorbing into 
the heart of a great people this pervading artistac 
spirit, will create for yourselves snch riches as you 
have never yet created, though your land be a net- 
work of railways, and your cities the harbours of 
the galleys of the world. 

THE BEASOX OF DBCORATITE ABT. 

I know indeed that the divine prescience of 
beauty is not our inheritance. For snch an in- 
forming and presiding spirit of art to shield us 
from all harsh and alien influences, we of the 
Teutonic and Saxon races must turn rather to that 
strained self-consciousneBS of the age which is the 
keynote of all our romantic art, and must be the 
source of all or nearly all our culture. I rnesn 
that intellectual curiosity of the nineteenth cen- 
tury which is always looking for the secret of the 
life that still lingers aronnd old and bygone forms 
of culture. The truths of art cannot be taught. 
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fHiey an renaled only— reraled to natorei which 
hftve made themselrei neep\m of all beftntifnl 
impreadcms by the stody of and the worship of all 
beautifal thingi. Hence the enormotu impoTtance 
given to the decoratiTe arti in our English Benais- 
aance ; hence all that marrd of design that cmneg 
from the hand of Edward Bume-JoDes ; hence all 
that weaving of tapeetry, the staining of glass, and 
the beantiful woridng in clay and metal and wood. 

THE BUKFLOWnt AND THB LILT. 

Ton have heard, I think, a few of you, of two 
Sowers connected with the testhetic movement in 
England, said (I assure yon, erroneously) to be the 
food of some nathetic young men. Well, let me 
tell you that the reason we lore the lily and the 
Bonflower, in spite of what Mr. Gilbert may tell 
you, is not for any vegetable fariiion at all; it is 
because these two lovely flowers are in En^and the 
two most perfect models of design, the most natu- 
rally adapted for decorative art— the gaudy leo- 
nine besiity of the one and the precious loveliness 
of the other giving to the artist the most entire 
and perfect joy. And so with you: let there be 
no flower in yoor meadows that does not wreathe 
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its tendrils aronnd your pillows, no little leaf in 
your Titan foTSats that does not lead its form to 
design, DO curving spray of wild rose or briar that 
does not live foreyer in carren arch or window of 
marble, no bird in your air that is not giving the 
iridescent wonder of its colour, &e exquisite corres 
of its wings in flight, to make more precious the 
preciousness of simple adornment; for the voices 
that have their dwelling in sea and mountain are 
not the chosen music of liberty only. Other mes- 
sages are there in the wonder of wind-swept 
heights and the majesty of silent deep — meesagee 
that, if you will listen to them, will give yon tlie 
wonder of all new imagination, the treasure of all 
new beauty. We spend our days, each one of ns, 
in looking for the secret of life. Well, the secret 
of life is in art 
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MB. WHISTLEB'S TEN O'CLOCK, 

BY MB. 080AB WtLDB. 

"BENflAINESr 

pAix Mall Gazettb, Feb. 21, 1885. 
Last night, at Prince's Hall, Mr. Whistia made 
bia flret public appearance aa a lecturer on Art, 
and epoke for more than an hour with really mar- 
rellona eloquence on the absolute uselessnees of 
all lectures of the kiud. Mr. Whistler be^an his 
lecture with a very pretty aria on pre-historic his- 
toiy, describing how in earlin timee hunter and 
warrior would go forth to chase and foray, while 
the artist sat at home making cup and bowl for 
their serrice. Rude imitations of nature they were 
at first, like the gourd bottle, till the Boaae of 
beauty and form developed, and, in all its exquisite 
proportions, the first vase was fashioned. Then 
came a higher civilisation of Architecture and 
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Armduin, and with ezqnuite dengn, and daintf 
diaper, the oeeful things of Life w«n made lovely : 
and the banter and warrior la; on &e concb whai 
they were tired, and, when they were thin^, diank 
from the bowl, and never cared to lose the exqniaita 
proportions of the on^ or the ddigfatfnl ornament 
of the other: and this attitDde of the primitiTe 
anthropopbagona Philistine formed the text of tibe 
lectare, and waa the attitude whidi Mr. Whistler 
oitreated his audience to adopt towarda Art Be- 
membering, no donbt, many charming invitationa 
to wonderfnl private views, this fashionable aaaem- 
blage seemed somewhat aghast, and not a little 
amosed, at being told that the elighteat tfipeaiance 
among a civilised people of any joy in beautiful 
things ie a grave impertinence to all painten ; but 
Ur. Whistler was relentless, and with charming 
ease, and much grace of manner, explained to the 
public that the only thing they ahonld cultivate 
was ugliness, and that on their permanent stupid* 
ity rested all the hopes of art in the fntore. 

The scene was in every way delightful ; he stood 
there, a miniature Mephistephelea mocking the ma* 
jority 1 he was like a brilliant surgeon lecturing to 
a class composed of subjects destined ultimately 
for dissection, and solemnly assuring them bow 
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valuable to science Uieir maladies were and how 
abflolntel; aniDteresting the slightest spnptoms of 
healtli OQ tlieir port woidd be. In faimeaa to tiie 
audience however, J. mnst say that they seemed 
estremely gratified at bdng rid of the dreadful re- 
sponsibility of admiring anyiliing, and notJun^ 
could have exceeded their eniliiisiasm when they 
were told by Mr. Whistler that no matter how vul- 
gar flieiT dressee were, or how hideous their ear- 
ronndings at home, etill it was possible that a great 
painter, if there was snch a thing, could, by con- 
templating them in the twilight, and half closing 
his eyes, see them under really pictnreaqne condi- 
tions, and produce a picture which tlwy were not 
to attempt to understand, much leas dare to enjoy. 
Then there were some arrows, barbed and brilliant, 
shot ofiF, with all the speed and splendour of fire- 
works at the ajchteologists, who spend their lives 
in verifying the birthplaces of nt>bodies, and esti- 
mate the value of a work of art by its date or de- 
cay ; at the art critics who always treat a picture 
as if it were a novel, and try and find out the plot ; 
at dilettanti in general, and amateurs in paHicu- 
lar, and (0 mea eulpaf) at dress reformers most 
of all. "Did not Velasquez {faint crinolines ? What 
more do you want P" 
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Hftving thus niBde a holocaust of humioi^. Ur. 
Vliistier tamed to Nahue, and in a few muintea 
coDTicted her of the Ciyital Palace, Bank Holi- 
daTs, and a general orercnnrding of detail, hofli 
in onmibiues and io loodBcapea; and then, in a 
peaaage of singnlar beaaty, sot unlike eoB that oo* 
can in Corof a letters, spoke of the artistic valoe 
of dim dawns and dnsks, when Oie mean' focta of 
life are lost in eranescent and exqniedte effecta, 
when oonimoQ things are touched with mTstery and 
transflgored with beattty; when the warehouses be- 
come as palaces, and the tall chimneys of the fu> 
tory seem like campaniles in the silver air. 

Finally, after making a strong protest against 
anybody but a painter judging of painting, and a 
pathetic appeal to the audience not to be lured by 
the ffifithetic movement into having beautiful things 
about them, Mr. Whistler concluded his lecture 
with a pretfy passage about Fusiyama on a fan, 
and made his bow to an audience whidi he had 
succeeded in completely fascinating by his wit, his 
brilliant paradoxes, and, at times, his real elo- 
quence. Of course, with regard to the value of 
beautiful surroundings, I entirely differ from Mr. 
Whistler. An artist is not an isolated fact; he is 
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{be reanltant of a certain mUieu and a cert&m en- 
toonge, and can no more be bora of a nation that 
la dendd of any sense of beauly tlian a fig can grow 
from t thora or a roBe-Mo ooo m from a tiiistle. That 
an aitiat will find beanty in n^iness, le heaa doM 
TKottQiIb, ia now a cmmno&place of the Bchoola, the 
ai^ of the atdier, bnt I stnmgl; deny that 
charmt-ng people should be condemned to lire with 
magenta ottomana and Albert bloe cmtaina in 
their rooma in order that sinne painter may observe 
the side lights on the one and the valnes of tiie 
other. Nor do I accept tiie dictnm that only a 
painter is a judge of painting. I say that only an 
artist ia a jndge of art; tiiere is a wide difference. 
Am long as a painter is a painter merely, he should 
not be allowed to talk of anything but mediums 
and megilp, and on those anbjects diiotild be com- 
pelled to hold his tongue ; it is only when he be* 
comes an artist that the secret lava of artistic cre- 
ation are revealed to him. For there are not many 
arts, but one art merely : poem, pictnre, and Par^ 
thenon, sonnet and statue — all are in their esaence 
the same, and he who knows one, knows all. Bnt 
the poet is the anpreme artiat, for he is the master 
of eobnr and form, and the real musician besides. 
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and is lord om aU life and all arts; and so to the 
poet, beyond all othere, are these mysteries known; 
to Edgar Allan Foe and to Baudelaire, not to Ben* 
jamin West and Paul Delaroche. However, I 
woold not enjoy anybody else's pictures unless in 
a few points I disagreed with them, and Hr. Whis- 
tler'a lecture last night waa, like everything that 
he does, a masterpiece. Not merely for its clever 
satire and amnsing jesta will it be remembered, 
bat for the pnre and perfect beauty of many of 
its paesagee — passages delivered witii an earnest" 
ness which seemed to amaze those who had looted 
on Mr. Whistler as a master of persiflage merely, 
and had not known him, as we do, as a master of 
painting also. For that he is indeed one of the 
very greatest masters of painting, is my opinion. 
And I may add that in this opinion Mr. Whistler 
himself entirely concnrs. 

Oboab Wilde. 

Bbflectioh : It is not enough that onr simple 
Sunflower flourish on his "figs" — he has now graft- 
ed Edgar Poe on the "rose" tree of the early Amer^ 
ican Market in "certain milieu" of dry goods and 
sympathy; and "a certtdn entonrage" of worship 
and wooden nutmegs. 
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Born of a Nation, not abaolntely "devoid of any 
sense of beauty." — Their idol — cherished, listened 
to, and undetBtood 1 — 

Foolish Baudelaire 1 — Mistaken Mallarmil 

J. A. MoN. W. 
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TKNDERNESS IN TrTB 8TBBBT. 
to trx poii. 

ThbWobld. 

Oscab: I bsve leod jrotir exquisite article in 
the PaJl Mail. Nothing is more ddicate, in the 
flattery of "the Poet" to "the Painter," than the 
naXveiS of "the Poet" in the choice of his Painters 
— Benjamin West and Paiil Delarochet 

You have pointed out that "the Painter's" mia- 
sion is to find "U beau dant I'horribJe," and have 
left to "the Poet" the discovery of "I'horribl^ dotw 
"le bean!" 

J. A. MoN. Whistlbb. 

Chelsea. 
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TO THE PAINTEB: 

ThiWobld. 
Sbab Buttebtlt : By the aid of a biographical 
dictionary, I made the discovery that there were 
oDce two painters, called Benjamin West and Paul 
Delaroche, who rashly lectured upon Art. As of 
their works nothing at all remains, I condnde that 
they explained themselTee away. 

Be warned in time, James; and remain, as I 
do, incompreheiuible. To be great is to be misnn- 
deistood. — Tout d voua, 

Oboar Wildb. 

RRFLECTtON : I do know a bird who, like Oscar, 
with his heed in the sand, still believes in the on* 
discovered I 

If to be misTmderstood ia to be great, it was 
rash in Oscar to reveal the source of his inspira- 
tions : the "Biographical Dictionafy." 

J. A. MoN. W. 
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TO THE COMMITTEE OP THE *TTATIONAL 
ART EXHIBITION." 

The World, Nov. 17, 1886. 

Gentlemen : I am oaturally intereeted in any 
effort made among painters to prove that they are 
alive — but when I find, thnut in the van of yonr 
leaders, the body of my dead 'Arry, I knor that 
putrefaction alone can result WhoL following 
'Any, there comes on Oacar, jon finish in farcc^ 
and bring upon yonrselves the scorn and ridicnle 
of your confrtres in Europe, 

What has Oscar in common with Art? except 
that he dines at our tables, and picks from cor 
platters the plums for the pudding he peddles in 
t!ie provincee. Oscar — the amiable, irreeponfiible, 
esurient Oscar — with no more sense of a picture 
than of the fit of a coat, has the courage of the 
opinions ... of others ! 
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With 'Any and Oscar ;ou have avenged the 
Academy. 

I am, gentlemen, yours obediently, 

J. A. MoN. Whibtlbb. 

Letter read at a meeting of this Society, assod- 
ated for the purpose of Art reform. 

EncloBed to the Poet, with a line : "Oscar, yoa 
most really keep outside the radina." 

J. A. MoN. W. 
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QUAin>H£UEI 

Ths Wobld, Not. 24, 1886. 
Atlas, this is Tcr; aii I With our Junes TTilga]> 
ity begins at home, and should be alloved to stay 
there. 

A vom, 

OSOAK WiLDI. 

To Wboic: 
"A poor thing," Oscar— "bnt?' for once, I sap- 
pose, "your own." 

J. A. MoN. W. 
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THE HABIT OF SECOND NATUBE8. 

TttUTH, Jan. 2, 1890. 

Most Valiant Thdth : Among your ruthless 
expoBttres of the shams of tonJa;, nothing, I con- 
fess, have I enjoyed with a keener relish than yonr 
late tilt at that arch-impoetor and pest of the pe- 
riod — the all-pCTvading plagiarist ! 

I leam, by the way, that in America he may, an- 
der the "Law of '84," as it is called, be crimiiially 
prosecuted, incarcerated, and made to pick oakum, 
as be has hitherto picked brains — and pockets I 

How waa it that, in your list of culprits, yon 
omitted that fattest of offenders — onr own Oscar? 

His methods are brought again freshly to my 
mind, by the indefatigable and tardy Bomeike, who 
sends me newspaper cnttings of "Herbert Yirian's 
Beminiscences," in which, among other entertain- 
ing anecdotes, is told at length the Story of Oscar 
simulating the becoming pride of author, upon a 
certain evening, in the club of the Academy stu- 
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dents, and arrogating to himself the responnfailitjr 
of the lecture, with which, at hia eameat prayer, 
I had, in good fellowship, crammed him, that ha 
might not add deplorable failure to fboliah appear- 
ance, in his anomalous poaition, ta art exponnderf 
before his clear-headed audience. 

He went forth, on that occasion, as my St. J<^m 
— but, forgetting that hnmili^r ahonld he hit diief 
characteristic, and nnable to withstand the nnao 
customed respect with which his ntt^ancee woe 
received, he not only trifled with my aho^ bat 
bolted with the latchet I 

Mr. Vivian, in his book, tells us, fiirther on, 
that lately, in an article in the Nineteenth, Cenimy 
on the "Decay of Lying," Mr. Wilde haa deliber- 
ately and incautiously incorporated, "without a 
word of comment," a portion of the welUremem- 
bered letter in which, after admitting his rare ap- 
preciation and amazing memory, I acknowledged 
that "Oscar has the courage of the opinions . . . 
of others I" 

My recognition of this, his latest proof of open 
admiration, I send him in the following little 
note, which I fancy yon may think d propos to 
publish, as an example to your readers, in similar 
circumstances, of noble generosity in sweet reproof. 
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tempered, as it should be, to the lamb in his con- 
dition: 

"Oecar, yon haye been down the area again, I 
seel 

"I had forgotten yon, and bo allowed your hair 
to grow over the sore place. And now, while I 
looked the other way, yon have stolen your ovm 
acaJpl And potted it in more of your pndding. 

"Labby has pointed out that, for Uie detected 
plagiarist, there is still one way to eelf-respect {be- 
sides hanging himself, of course), and that is for 
him boldly to dedare, 'Je prends mon Men 1& on 
je le trouve.' 

"You, Oscar, can go further, and vith fresli 
eflfrontery, that will bring you the envy of all crim- 
inal confrirea, nnblushingly boast, *Moi, je prends 
son bien U on je le tronve I' " 

J. A. MoN. WmsTiEB. 

Chelsea. 
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IN THE MARKET PLACE. 

TacTH, Jan. 9, 1890. 

Sib : I can hardly imagioe that the public are 
in the very smalleet degree interested in the ^rill 
shrieks of 'Tlagiarism" that proceed fnHn time to 
time out of the lips of silly vanity or inonnpetent 
mediocrity. 

However, as Mr. James Whistler haa bad the 
impertinence to attack me with both venom and 
vulgarity in your columns, I hope you will allow 
me to state tliat the asaertions contained in his let- 
ters are a^ deliberately untrue as they are detibei^ 
atdy offensive. 

The definition of a disciple as one who has the 
courage of the opinions of his master is really too 
old even for Mr. Whistler to be allowed to claim 
it; and as for borrowing Mr. Whistler's ideas about 
Art, the only thoroughly original ideas I have ever 
heard him express have had reference to bis own 
superiority as a painter over painters greater than 
himself. 
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It is a trouble for any gentleman to have to 

notice tlie lucnbratione of bo iU-bred and ignonmt 

a peraoD as Ifr. Whistler, bnt your publication of 

Ma insolent letter left me no option in the matter. 

I remain. Sir, faitlifnlly yoniB, 

OSQASWlLDB. 
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PANIC. 

Truth, Jan. 16, 1890. 

Truth : Cowed and humiliated, I acfaunrl- 
edge that our OBcar is at last ori^nalt At bay, 
and sublime in hia agony, he certainly has, for onc^ 
borrowed frcon no liring author, and comes out in 
hie own true colours — as his own "genHerasa," 

How shall I stsnd against hia jnst angor, and 
his damning allegations t for it mnst be dear to 
your readers that, besides his clean polish, as pret- 
tily set forth in hia epistle, I, alas! am but the 
"ill-bred and ignorant perwHi," whose '^ncnbrap 
tions" "it is a trouble*' for him **to notice." 

Still will I, desperate as is my condition, point 
out that though "impertinent," "venomous/' and 
"vulgar," he claims me as his "master" — and, in 
the dock, bases his innocence upon such relation 
between us. 

In all humility, therefore, I admit that Hie out* 
come of my "silly vanity and incompetent medi- 
ocrity" must be the incarnation : "Oscar Wilde." 
J. A. McN. Whistler. 
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Mea ailpa! &e gods may perhaps forgive and 
forget 

To yon, Truth — champion of the truth — ^I leave 
the brave task of proclaiming again that the story 
of the lectnre to the stndenta of the Boyal Academy 
was, as I told it to yon, no fiction. 

In the presence of Mr. Waldo Story did Oscar 
make his prayer for preparation ; and at his table 
was he entmeted with the materials for his crime. 

Ton also shall again onearth, in the Nineteenth 
Century Review of January, 1889, page 37, the 
other appropriated property, slily stowed away in 
an article on "The Decay of Lying" — though why 
Decay I 

To shirk this matter thus is craven, donbtless; 
but I am awe-atricken and tremble, for truly, "the 
rage of the sheep is terrible !" 

J. A. MoN. Whistlbb. 
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JUST INDIGNATION. 

OsoAB: How dare TonI What means tiie di»> 
gnioe? 

Beetore those thinga to Nathto'e, and never 
again let me find yon masquerading tiie streets of 
my Chelsea in the combined costomes of KossaUi 
and Mr. Uantalini ! 

J. A. UoN. WmBTLBR. 

Upon seeing the Poet, in Polish cap and green 
overcoat, bef rogged, and wonderfully befnned. 
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THE BISE OF HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 
CHAPTER I. 

Historical criticism nowhere occurs ss an iso- 
lated fact in the civilisation or literatnre of any 
people. It is part of that complex working towards 
freedom which may be deecribed aa the rerolt 
against antJiority. It is merely one facet of that 
speculative spirit of an innovation, which to the 
sphere of action produces democracy and revoln- 
tion, and in that of thought, is the parent of phil* 
oBophy and physical science; and its importance 
as a factor of progress is to be rested not so much 
on the resolte it attains to, as on fhe tone of 
thought which it r^reeents, and the method by 
which it works. 

Being thus the resultant of forces essentially 

revolutionary, it is not to be found in the ancient 

world among the material despotisms of Asia or 

the stationary civilisation of Egypt The clay cyl- 

148 
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inders of Aaeyn* and Babylon, the hien^^^plua of 
Qte pyramide, form not liiitoij bnt tiio material 

for tkistory. 

The Chineee annals, aaoending as they do to flu 
barbarous forest life of the nititm, are marked witii 
a soberness of jndgmeot, a freed<Kn from inven- 
tion, which IB almost unpanllded in the vritingB 
of any people; but the protectire spirit wtatii is 
the cbaracteriBtic of that people proved as fatal 
to their literature as to their commerce. Free crit- 
icism is as onknown as free trade; while as Te> 
gards the Hindus, the acute, analytical, and logical 
mind is directed rather to grammar critidmn and 
philosophy than to history or chronology — ^indeed, 
in history their imagination seems to hare ran 
wild, legend and fact are so indissolnbly mingled 
together that any attempt to separate them seems 
vain ; if we except the identification of the Greek 
Sandracottus with the Indian Chandragupta, we 
have really no clue by which we can test the truth 
of their writings or examine their method of in- 
vestigation. 

It is among the Hellenic branch of the Indo- 
Germanic race that history proper is to be found, 
as well as the spirit of historical criticism; among 
that wonderful ofEdhoot of the primitive Aiyas, 
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whom we call by the uAme of Greeks, and to irhom, 
88 has been well said, we owe all that movee in the 
world except the blind forces of natnra. 

For, from ttie day when tlie; left the chill table* 
lands of Tibet, and jonmeyed, a nomad people, 
to ^gean shoTes, the cbaracteriBtic of their na- 
ture has been the search for light, and the spirit 
of historical criticism is part of that wonderful 
Aufklaning or iUominotiim of the intellect which 
seems to have burst on Hie Qreek race like a great 
flood of light about the sixth century B.o. 

L'eaprit ifun siecU ne nait pas et ne meurt pas 
i jour fixi and the first critic is perhaps as diCB- 
cult to discover as the first man. It is from de- 
mocracy tint the spirit of criticism borrows its in- 
tolerance of dogmatic authority, from physical sci- 
ence the alluring analogies of law and order, from 
philosophy the conception of an essential unity un- 
derlying the complex manifestations of phenom- 
ena, and it appears first as rather a. changed atti- 
tude of mind than as a principle of research, and 
its earliest influences are to be found in the sacred 
writings. 

For men b^n to doubt in questions of religion 
first, and then in matters of more secular interest ; 
and as regards the nature of the spirit of histori- 
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cal criticiam itself in its nltimtte derelopment, it 
is not merely confined to the empirical meUiod 
of aacertaioing whether an event h^pened or not, 
but ia concenied also with the InTestigBtioii into 
the caoses of events, &.e general relationa which 
phentonena of life hold to one another, and in its 
nltimate development passes into the wider ques- 
tion of the philosophy of lilstory. 

Now, while the workings of historical critituam 
in these two spheres of sacred and nninspired his- 
tory are essentially manifestations of the same 
spirit, yet their methods are so differoit, the canons 
of evidence bo entirely separate, and the motivea 
in each case so unconnected, that it will be nec- 
essary, for a clear estimation of the progrees of 
Greek thought, that we should consider these two 
questions entirely apart from one another. I shall 
then in both cases take the eaccession of writers 
in their chronological order as representing the 
rational order — not that the succession of time ia 
always the succession of ideas, or that dialectics 
moves ever in the straight line in which Hegel 
conceives its advance. 

In Greek thought, as elsewhere, there are peri- 
ods of stagnation and apparent retrogresflion, yet 
their intellectual development, not merely in the 
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qneetioD of historical criticifiiii, but in tlieir art, 
their poetry and their philosophy, aeeme so eeeen- 
tially normal, so free from all distnrbing external 
influences, 60 peculiarly rational, that in following 
in the footsteps of time we shall really be progress- 
ing in the order sanctioned by reason. 
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CHAFFER n. 

At an eariy period in their intellectui] dndop- 
meat the Qreeks reacbed that critical point in the 
history of every civilised nation when apecnlation 
invades the domain of revealed truth, when tiie 
epiritoal ideals of the people can no longer be 
eatisfied by the lower, material conceptions of their 
inapiicd writers, and when men find it impossible 
to pour the new wine of free thought into the old 
bottles of a narrow and a trammeling creed. 

From their Aryan ancestora tiiey had receiTed 
the fatal legacy of a mythology stained with im- 
moral and monstrous stories which strove to hide 
the rational order of nature in a chaos of miradea, 
and to mar by imputed wickednesa the perfectitm 
of God's nature — a very shirt of Neesua in which 
the Heracles of rationalism barely escaped anni- 
hilation. Now while undoubtedly the speculations 
of Thalea, and the alluring analogies of law and 
order afEorded by physical acience, were most im* 
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portant forcee in enconrsging the rise of tlie spirit 
of Bcepticism, yet it was on ite ethical Bide that the 
Greek mythology was chiefly open to attack. 

It is difficult to shake the popular belief in 
miracles, but no man will admit sin and immor- 
ality as attributes of the Ideal he worships; so 
the first symptoms of a new order of thought are 
shown in the passionate outcries of Xenophsnes 
and Heraclitns against the eril things said by 
Homer of the sons of Qod ; and in the story told 
1^ Pythagoras, how that he saw tortured in Hell 
the "two founders of Greek theology," we can ree- 
ogiijse the rise of the "Aufklarung" as clearly as we 
sec the Reformation foreshadowed in the "Inferno" 
of Dante. 

Any honest belief, th^ in the plain truth of 
these stories soon succumbed before the destmo- 
faTa efiEects of the d priori ethical criticism of this 
school ; but the orthodox party, aa is their custom, 
found immediately a coDrenient shelter under the 
aigis of the doctrine of metaphors and concealed 



To this allegorical si^ool the tale of the fight 
around the walls of Troy was a mystery, behind 
which, as behind a veil, were hidden certain moral 
and physical truths. The contest between Athena 
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and Arcs was that eternal contest between imtianal 
thoa^t and the brnte force of igDonnce; Uie tr- 
rowB wfaidi rattled in tlie quiver of tite "Far Dai<> 
ter" were no longer tiie inatnunents of vengeuioe 
shot from the golden bow of the child of Qod, but 
the common rays of the sun, whidi was itself noti^ 
ing bnt a mere inert mass of bnining metal. 

Modem investigation, with the mtiileBaneBB irf 
FhiliBtine analysts, has nliimately brought Hden 
of Troy down to a symbol of the dawn. There 
were Philistines among the Gre^Es also irtio saw 
in the jivaS ardfwv a mere metaphor for at- 
mospheric power. 

Ifow while this toidency ta look for metaphon 
and hidden meanings most be ranked as one of 
the germs of historical criticism, yet it was easea- 
tially UDScientiflc. Its inherent weakness is clearly 
pointed ont by Plato, who showed that while this 
theory will no doubt explain many of the current 
legends, yet, if it is to be appealed to at all, it 
mnat be as a. imiversal principle; a position he is 
by no means prepared to admit. 

Like many other great principles, it snfFered 
from its disciples, and furnished its own refata- 
tion when the web of Penelope was analysed into a 
metaphor of the rules of formal logic, the warp 
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represGnting the premiBes, and the woof the con- 
cloBion. 

Rejecting, then, the allegorical interpretation of 
tiie sacred vritings ss an esaentiallj dangeiona 
method, proving either too much or too little, Plato 
himself returoa to the earlier mode of attack, and 
rewritee history with & didactic purpose, laying 
down certain ethical canone of historical criticism. 
Ood is good; Qod is jnst; God is true; God is 
without the common passions of men. Theee are 
the tests to which we are to bring the stories of 
the Greek religion. 

"Qod predeetines no men to ruin, nor sends de- 
struction on innocent cities; He never walks the 
earth in strange disguise, nor has to mourn for the 
death of any well beloved son. Away with the 
tears tor Sarpedon, the lying dream sent to Aga- 
memnon, and the story of tiie broken covenant I"* 

Similar ethical canons are applied to the ac- 
eonnts of the heroes of the days of old, and by 
the same d priori principles Achilles is rescued 
from the chargee of avarice and insolence in a 
passage which may be recited as the earliest in- 
stance of that "whitewashing of great men," as it 

•Plato, Rep.. Wti 11, 880; III., 388; 391. 
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has been CBlIed, which is ao popular in our own 
day, when Catiline and Clodina are lei aBB cn t c d li 
honest and far-seeing politioana, when "eine edia 
nnd gate Natnr" is claimed for Tiberius, aaS. Nflra 
is reacned from hie heritage of infamy, aa an aiy 
complished dUettante, whoee moral aberrations an 
more than excused hj his exquisite artistac Mme 
and charming tenor voice; 

But besides the allegorisiog prinriple of inters 
pretation, and the ethical reconstmetion of history, 
there was a third theory, which may be called tiie 
semi-historical, and which goes by the name of 
Eohemeroe, though he was by no means the fizat 
to propound it 

Appealing to a fictitious monument which he 
declared that he had discovered in the Island of 
Panchaia, and which purported to be a column 
erected by Zeus, and detailing the incidaits of 
his reign on earth, this shallow thinker attonpted 
to show that the gods and heroes of ancient Oreece 
were "mere ordinary mortals, whose achierements 
had been a good deal exaggerated and misrepre- 
sented," and that the proper canon of historical 
cnticism as regards Gte treatment of myths was to 
rationalise the incredible, and to present the plans' 
ible residuum as actual truth. 
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To him and his school, tiie centaniB, for in* 
stance, those niTtbical sons of the storm, strange 
links between the lives of men and of animals, were 
merely some youths from the village of Nephele 
in llessaly, dietingniahed for their sporting tastes ; 
the "living harvest of panoplied knigbtB," which 
sprang so mystically from the dragcni's teeth, a 
body of mercenary troops supported by the profits 
on a successful specolation in ivory ; and Actson, 
an ordinary master of honnds, vho, living before 
the days of sobacription, vas eaten ont of honse 
and home I9 the expenses of his kennel 1 

Kow, that nnder the glamonr of myth and leg- 
end some snbBtratun of historical fact may lie, is 
a proposition rendered extremely probable by the 
modem investigations into the workings of the 
mytho-poeic spirit in post-Christian times. Char- 
lemagne and Bolaud, St Francis and William Tell 
are none the less real personages becanse their bis* 
tories are fiUed with much that is fictitious and 
incredible, but in all cases what is essentially nec- 
essary, is some independent external corroboration, 
soch as is afforded by the mention of Boland and 
Boncesvalles in the chronicles of Eginhard, or (in 
the sphere of Qreek legend) by the excavations at 
Hissarlik. But to rob a mythical narrative of its 
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kernel of sapematurol elcaneDts, sod to present the 
di7 busk thuB obtained as historical fact, is, as 
has been well said, to mistake entirely the trae 
method of inveetigatioa and to identify idanaibil- 
i^ with troth. 

And as regards the critical point urged by 
Palsphatos, Strabo and Polybioe, that pore inven- 
tion on Homer's part is inconceiTable, we may 
without scniple allow it, for myths, like constitu- 
tions, grow gradually, and are not formed in a 
day. But between a poefa deliberate creation and 
historical accuracy th^e is a wide field for the 
exercise of the mytho-poeic facolty. 

This Enhemeristic theory was welcomed aa an 
essentially i^loeophical and critical method by 
the unscientific Bomans, to whnn it was intro- 
duced by the poet Ennius, that pioneer of cosmo- 
politan Hellenicism, and it continued to charac- 
terise the tone of ancient thought on the question 
of the treatment of mythology till the rise of Chris- 
tianity, when it was turned by such writers as An- 
giistin and Miuucius Felix into a formidable 
weapoD of attack on Paganism. It was then aban- 
doned by all those who still bent the knee to Athena 
or to Zeus, and a general return, aided by the phil- 
osophic mystics of Alezandria, to the allegorising 
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principle of interpretation took pl&ce, as the only 
mesDB of Bsving the deities of OlympiiB from tlie 
Titan assaults of the new Galilean God; in what 
vain defence, the statue of Mary set in the heart of 
tiie Pantheon caji beat tell ns. 

BeligioDs, however, may be abaorbed, but t^ey 
never are disproved, and the atones of the Greek 
mythology, spiritualised by the purifying infloence 
of Christiani^, reappear in many of the southern 
parts of Europe in our own day. TTie old fable 
that the Gre^ gods took service with the new 
religion under aeenmed names has more troth in 
it than tiie many care to discover. 

Having now traced the progress of historical 
criticism in the special treatment of myth and leg- 
end, I shall proceed to investigate the form in 
which the same spirit manifested itself as regards 
what one may term secular history and secular 
historians. The field traversed will be found to be 
in some respects the same, but the mental atti- 
tude, ihe spirit, the motive, of investigatioD axe all 
changed. 

There were heroes before the son of Atreus, and 
historians before Herodotus, yet the latter is right- 
ly hailed as the father of history, for in him we 
discover not merely the empirical connection of 
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caoM and effect, bnt that constant nfenoca to 
laws, which is the chancterutte of the historian 
proper. 

For all histoi; must be essentially noinraal; 
not in the sense of comprising all the synchzo* 
nous events of the past time, bat thrau^ the nni- 
reraalify of the principleB employed. And the 
great conceptions which unifr the work of Hero- 
dotus are sncb as even modon thought has not 
yet rejected. The immediate goTenunent of the 
world by Ood, the nemeais and ponisbraeDt which 
sin and pride invariably bring with them, the re- 
vealing of God's purpose to His people by signs 
and omens, by miracles and by prophecy; these are 
to Herodotus the laws which gDvem the pbeQom> 
ena of history. He is essentially the type of the 
supernatural historian ; his eyes are ever strained 
to discern the Spirit of God moving over the face 
of the wateis of life ; he is more concerned with 
final than with efBcient caases. 

Yet we can discern in him the rise of that hig- 
toric wnte which is the rational antecedent of the 
science of historical criticiBm, the fpvaiKOY 
KptT^ptoVf to use the words of a Greek writer, as 
opposed to that which comes either Tix^ or 
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He hae passed through the valley of faith trad 
has caught a glimpse of the sun-lit heights of 
Beason; bat like all those who, while accepHng 
the supeniatural, yet attempt to apply the canons 
of rationalism, he is essentially inconsistent For 
the better apprehension of the character of this 
historic sense in Herodotns it will be necessary 
to examine at scane length the various forms of 
criticism in which it manifests itself. 

Sach fabulous stories as that of the Phcenix, 
of the goat-footed men, of the headless beings with 
eyes in their breasts, of the men who slept six 
months in the year (Tovro ovk ivSix^)*^^ W*' 
afiXw)> o' tbe wehr-wolf of the Neuri, and the 
like, are entirely rejected by him as being opposed 
to the ordinary experience of life, and to those nat- 
ural laws whose universal influence the early Greek 
physical philosophers had already made known to 
the world of thought Other legmds, such as the 
suckling of Cyrus by a bitch, or the feather-rain of 
northern Europe, are rationalised and explained 
into a woman's name and a fall of snow. The 
aupematural origin of the Scythian nation from 
the nnicHi of Hercules and the monstrous Echidna 
is set aside by him for the more probable account 
that they were a nomad tribe driven by the Mas- 
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Bageto from Asia; aai he appeals to Hie local 
names of their country as proof of the hct that 
EimmerianB were the original poaaeesorB. 

Bnt in the cose of Herodotna it will be mem 
instmctive to pass on from pointa like these to 
those questions of general probability, the tme ap- 
prehension of which depoids rather on a certain 
quality of mind than on any poaeibility of forma- 
Isted roles; questions which form no unimportant 
part of scientific historr, for it must be remem- 
bered always that the canons of historical criticism 
are essentially different from those of judicial evi- 
dence, for they cannot, like the latter, be made 
plain to every ordinary mind, but appeal to a cer- 
tain historical faculty founded on the experience 
of life. Besides, the rules for the reception of evi- 
dence in courts of law are purely stationary, while 
the science of historical probability is eesentaally 
progressive, and changes with the advancing spirit 
of each age. 

Now, of all the speculative canons of historical 
criticism, none is more important than that which 
rests on psychological probability. 

Arguing from his knowledge of human natore, 
Herodotus rejects the presence of Helen within 
the walls of Troy. Had she been there, he says. 
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Priam and his kinBmen wotild never have been 
80 mad ( tpptYOpKafitts ) hs not to give her up, 
when they and their children and their city were 
in snch peril (II, 118) ; and aa regards the au- 
thority of Homer, some incidental passages in his 
poem show that he knew of Helen's eojoom in 
Egypt during the siege, but selected the other story 
as being a more suitable motive for an epic. Simi- 
larly, he does not beliere that the Alcmaeonids, a 
family who bad always been the haters of granny 
(jitaoTVpayyoi), and to whom, even more than to 
HarmodiuB and Aristogeiton, Athens owed its lib- 
eriy, would ever have been so treacherous oa to 
hold up a shield after the battle of Marathon as 
a signal for the Persian host to fall on the city. 
A shield, he acknowledges, was held up, but it 
could not possibly have been done by such friends 
of liberty as the house of Alcmaeon ; nor will he 
believe that a great king like Rhampsinitt^ would 
have sent bis daughter Karlaai fV oiKrffiaTOS. 

Elsewhere he argues from more general consid- 
erations of probability; a Greek courtesan like 
Rhodopis would hardly have been rich enough to 
build a pyramid, and besides, on chronological 
groonds, the story is impossible (II, 134). 

In another passage (II, 63) after giving an ac- 
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count of the forcible eotrj of the prieets of Aies 
into the chapel of the god's mother, which seeme 
to have been s sort of rdigions facticHi fi^t where 
aticIcB were freely vBeA{fuixtr SvKotat Kaprtp^, 
"I fed sare," he says, "that many of tliem died 
from getting their heads broken, notwithstanding 
the assertions of the Egyptian priesta to the con- 
trary." There is also something channlngly naive 
in the ftcconnt he gives of the celebrated Oreek 
Swimmer who dived a distance of eighty stadia to 
give his countrymen warning of the Persian ad- 
vance. "If, however," he says, "I may offer an 
opinion on the subject, I would aay that he came 
in ft boat" 

There is, of course something a little trivial in 
some of the instances I have quoted, but in a 
writer like Herodotus, who stands on the border 
land between faith and ratioaalism, one likee to 
note even the most minute instances of the rise of 
the critical and sceptical spirit of enquiry. 

How really strange, at base, it wss with him 
may, I think, be beat shown by a reference to those 
passages where he applies rationalistic tests to mat- 
ters connected with religiMi. He nowhere, indeed, 
grapples with the moral and scientific difficulties 
of the Greek bible, and where he rejects as incred- 
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ibie the marrellons achieTanentB of Hercoles in 
Egyptj he does so on the express grounds that he 
had not yet beea received among the gode, and eo 
was still Hubject to the ordinary conditioQB of mor- 
tal life {frt avQpwnov iovTa). 

Even within these limita, however, his religious 
conscience seems to have been troubled at such dar- 
ing rationalism, and the passage {II, 46) concludes 
with a pious hope that God will pardon him for 
having gone so far. The great rationaliBtic pas- 
sage b«ng, of conrse, that in which he rejects Ihe 
mythical account of the foundation of Dodona. 
"How can a dove speak with a human voice?" he 
asks, and Tationalises the bird into a foreign priest- 
ees. 

Similarly, he seems more inclined to believe that 
the great storm at the beginning of the Persian 
War ceased from ordinary atmospheric causes, and 
not in consequence of the incantations of the Mag- 
ians. He calls Melampus, whom the majority of 
the Greeks looked on as an inspired prophet, "a 
clever man who had acquired for himself the art 
of proj^ecy;" and as regards the miracle told of 
the ^ginetan statues of the primeval deities of 
Damia and Auxesia, that they fell on their knees 
when the sacrilegious Athenians strove to can; 
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them off, "any one may believe it," he aaya, "who 
likes, but as for mysdf, I place no credence in the 

tale." 

So mncli, then, for the rationaliatie apirit of hie- 
torical criticiBm, as far as it appears explicitly in 
the works of this great and philosophic writer ; but 
for an adequate appreciatioD of hia position ve 
must also note how conscioos he was of the valne 
of documentary evidence, of the use of inscriptions, 
of the importance of the poets as throwing light on 
manners and customs as well as on historical inci- 
dents. No writer of any age has more vividly rec- 
ognised the fact that history is a matter of evi- 
dence, and that it is as necessary for the historian 
to state his authority as it is to produce one's wit- 
nesses in a court of law. 

While, however, we can discern in Herodotus 
the rise of an historic sense, we must not blind 
ourselves to the large amount of instances where 
he receives supernatural influences as part of the 
ordinan' forcea of life. Compared to TTiucydidee, 
who succeeded him in the development of history, 
he appears almost like a mediieval writer matched 
with a modem rationalist. For, contemporary 
though they were, between these two authors there 
is an infinite chasm of thought 
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The esaential difference of their metliodfi may 
be best illuatrBt«d from those passages where they 
treat of the Bsme subject The execution of tiie 
Spartan heralds of Nicolaus and Aneristus dnring 
the Pdoponnesian war is regarded by Herodotus 
as one of the most supernatural instances of the 
workings of nemesis and the wrath of an outraged 
hero ; while the lengthened siege and ultimate fall 
of Troy was brought about, the avenging band of 
Ood desiring to manifest onto men the migh^ 
penalties which always follow upcm mighty sins. 
But Thucydidee either sees not, or desires not to 
see, in either of these events the finger of Provi- 
dence, or the punishment of wicked doers. Hie 
death of the heralds is merely an Athenian retalio* 
tion for similar outrages committed by the oppo- 
site side ; the long agony of the ten years' siege is 
merely due to the want of a good commissariat in 
the Greek army; while the fall of the city is the 
result of a united military attack consequent on a 
good supply of provisions. 

Kow it is to be observed that in this latter pas* 
sage, as well as elsewhere, Thucydides ia in no 
sense of the word a sceptic as regards his attitude 
towards the truth of these ancient legends. 

Agamemnon and Atreus, Theseus and Etuya- 
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thens, erea Hinos, about wlunn HsrodotnB had 
some doabta, are to tarn as real peraonages aa Alci- 
biadea or Gjlippns. Tba points in bis biatorical 
criticiam of the past aie, firs^ his rejectuMi of all 
eztra-natnial inta^erence; and secondly, tlie at- 
tribating to these andeoit heroes the motiTes and 
modes of thoQ^t of his own day. Tie pieaent 
was to him the key to the erplanation of Un past, 
as it was to the prediction of tiie future. 

Now as r^ards his attitude towards the super- 
natural he is at one with modem sdenca We, 
too, know that, just ai tilie prinueval coal beds re- 
veal to ns the traces of rain-drops and other at- 
mospheric phenomena similar to those of onr own 
dav, BO in estimating the history of the past, the 
introduction of no force must be allowed whose 
workings we cannot obeerre among the {Aenomena 
around ns. To lay down canons of nltrs-histori* 
cal credibility for the explanation of events which 
happen to have preceded as by a few thousand 
years is aa thoroughly unscientific as it is to inter- 
mingle pmter-natural in, geological theories. 

Whatever the canons of art may be, no difficulty 
in histoTj is so great as to warrant the inirodnc- 
tion of a Stos atro /i^x^^s, in the sense of a tio- 
lation of the laws of nature. 
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Upon the other pointy however, Thncydides falls 
iato an anadiromBin. To refnse to allow the work- 
ings of chiTalronii snd self-denying motives among 
the knighte of the Trojan croeade, becaiue he aaw 
none in the factum-IoTiog Athenian of hie own 
day, is to show an entire ignorance of the varioos 
characteristics of homan nature developing under 
different circnmstances, and to deny to a primitive 
chieftain like Agamemnon that authori^ founded 
on opinion, to which we give the name of Divine 
right, is to fall into an historical error quite as 
gross as attributing to Atireus the courting of the 
populace (riBtpantVKdra tov i^jtov) with a 
view to the Uykenean throne. 

Hie general method of historical critiinsm pur> 
sued by Thucydides having been thus indicated, it 
remains to proceed more into detail ae regards 
those particular points where he claima for himself 
a more rational method of estimating evidence 
than dther the public or his predecessors possessed. 

"So little pains," he remarks, "do the vulgar 
take in the investigation of truth, satisfied with 
their preconceived opinions," that the majorily of 
the Greeks believe in a Fitanate cohort of the 
Spartan army and in a double vote being the pre- 
rogative of the Spartan kings, neither of which 
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opiniouB has any f onndatioii in fact But tbe chief 
point OD which he laye stress as erincmg ihe "on- 
critical vaj with which men recave l^ends, even 
the legends of their own canntry, i§ the entire baae- 
leHneas of the common Athenian tradition in 
which Hormodinfl and Ariatogeiton were represm^ 
ed aa the patriotic liberators of Athena from the 
FelBistratid tjranny. So far, fae points ooti trom 
the loTO of freedom b^g their motire, both of 
them were influenced by merely personal consideni- 
tions, Aristogeiton being jealous of Hipparchas' 
attention to Hamiodiue, then a beautiful boy in 
the flower of Greek lovelinesa, while the latter'a 
indignation was roused by an tnaolt offered to his 
aieter by the prince. 

Tleir motives, then, were personal revenge, 
while the result of their conspiracy only served to 
rivet still more tightly the chains of servitude 
which bound Athens to the Pasistratid house, for 
Hipparchus, whom they killed, was only the ty- 
rant's younger brother, and not the tyrant himself. 
To prove his theory that Hippias was the elder, 
he appeals to the evidence afforded by a public 
inscription in which his name occurs immediately 
after that of his father, a point which he thinks 
shows he was the eldest, and so the heir. This 
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view he further corroborates by another inscripfioii, 
on the altar of the Apollo, vhich mentions the 
children of Hippias and not thoee of hia brothers; 
"for it -was natural for the eldest to be married 
first"; and besides this, on the score of general 
probabili^ he points ont that, had Hippias been 
the yonnger, he wonld not have so easily obtained 
the tyraimy on the death of Hipparchos. 

Now, what is important in Thncydides, aa 
evinced in the treatment of legend generally, is 
not the resnlta he arrived at, bat the method by 
which he works, llie Brat great rationalistic his- 
torian, he may be said to have paved the way for 
all those who followed after him, though it must 
always be remembered that, while the total ab- 
sence in his pages of all the mystical paraphernalia 
of the supernatural theory of life is an advance 
in the progress of rationalism, and an era in sci- 
entific history, whose importance could never be 
overestimated, yet we find along witb it a total 
absence of any mention of those various social 
and economical features which form such impor- 
tant factors in the evolution of the world, and to 
which Herodotns righUy gave great prominence in 
his immortal work, Tlie history of Thucydides 
is essentially one-sided and incomplete. The intri- 
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cate details of sieges and battles^ snbjecti with 
which the historian proper has reall; notiung fo 
do except eo f ar aa they may throw ligU on the 
spirit of the age, we would readily exchangs fi» 
some notice of condition of printe sodely in Atii- 
cns, or the influence and position of wonten. 

lliere is an advance in the metiiod of histnical 
criticism; there is an advance in the ooneeptioB 
and motive of history itself; for in llracydideB we 
may discern tiiat natural reaction against the in- 
tmsion of didactic and theological considerations 
into the sphere of the pnre intellect, the spirit of 
which may be fonnd in the Enripidean tnatment 
of tragedy, and the later schools of art, as vdl 
aa in the Platonic conception of science. 

History, no doubt, has splendid lessons for onr 
instroction, just as all good art ccones to ns as 
the herald of the noblest truth. But to set before 
either the painter or the historian, the incnlcation 
of moral lessons as an aim to be consciously pur- 
sued, is to entirely miss the tme motive and char- 
acteristic of both art and history, which is in the 
one case the creation of beauty, in the other the 
discovery of the laws of the evolution of progress : 
"/I ne faut demander de I'Art que VArt, du paa$e 
que le poBse." 
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Herodotns wrote to illnatrate the wocderfol vaya 
of Proridence and ihe nemesis &&t faUa on sin, 
and his work is a good example of the trath that 
nothing can dispense with criticism so much as a 
moral aim. Ilacydides has no creed to preach, 
no doctrine to prove. He analyses the refialta 
which follow inevltabl; from certain antecedents, 
in order that on a recnrrence of the same crimes 
men may know how to act 

His object was to discover the lavs of tlie past 
so as to serve as a light to illumine the fntnre. 
We most not confuse the recognition of the ntil- 
i^ of history with any ideas of a didactic aim. 
Two points more in Thnc^didea rranain for our 
consideration : his treatment of the rise of Greek 
dvilisation, and of the primitiTe conditi<m of Hel- 
las, as well as the question bow far can he be really 
said to have recognised the exjetence of laws regu- 
lating the complex phraomena of life. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

The iHTertigatioD into the two gnat problema 
of the origin of sodehr and the philoeophj of his- 
toiy occapiee each an important positini in the 
evolution of Greek thonji^t, that to obtain any 
dear view of the workiiigB of the critical spirit 
it will be necG§8ary to trace at eome length Quir 
rise and scientiflc development, aa evinced not 
merely in the works of historians proper, but also 
in the philosophical treatises of Plato and Aria- 
totle. The important position which these two 
great thinkers oconpj in the progress of htstoricftl 
criticism can hardlj be overestimated. I do not 
mean merely as regards their treatment of the 
Greek bible, and Plato's endeavonrs to parge sa- 
cred history of \ta immoraiity by the application 
of ethical canons at the time when Aristotle waa 
beginning to nndermine the basis of miraclee by 
his scientific conception of law, but with reference 
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to theee tvo wider qnestions of Qie rise of civil 
inBtitntiom and the philosophy of hietory. 

And first, as regards the current theories of the 
primitiTe condition of sociefy, there was a wide 
divergence of opinion in Hellenic society, jnst as 
there is now, for while the majori^ of the ortho- 
dox public, of whom Heeiod may be taken as tlie 
representative, looked back as a great many of 
oar own day still do, to a fabulons age of inno- 
cent happiness, a "bell' eta dell' aoro," when sin 
and deaili were unknown, and men and women 
were like goda, the foremost men of intellect, such 
aa Aristotle and Plato, .^^Bchyloe, and many of the 
other poetfl,* saw in primitive man "a few small 
sparks of humanity preserved on the tops of moun- 
tains after some deluge," "without an idea of cit- 
ies, governments, or legislatJon," "living the lives 
of wild beasts in sunless cavea," "thwr only law 
being the survival of the fittest" 

And this, too, was the opinion of Tlincydides, 
whose "Archffiologia," as it is called, containa a 
most valuable disquisition on Uie early condition 
of Hellas, which it will be necessary to examine 
at some length. 

'Plato's Laws; ^lachylna' Prometheua Bound. 
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Now, as regards the meana emplojed generally 
by ThTicydides for the elncidation of ancient hia- 
toTj, I have already pointed out hov Qat, while 
acknowledging that "it is the tendency of every 
poet to exaggerate, aa it ia of every chronicler to 
aeek to be attractive at Qie expense of tmth," he 
yet assTunea in the thoronghly Enhemeristic way, 
that under the veil of myth and l^end there doea 
yet exist a rational basis of fact discoverable by 
the method of rejecting all anpematnral interfer- 
ence as well as any extraordinary motivea infla- 
encing the actors. It is in complete accordance 
with this spirit that he appeals, for instance, to the 
Homeric epithet of a^vtio^, as applied to Corinth, 
as a proof of the early commercial proeperity of 
that ci^ ; to the fact of the generic name Hellenes 
not occurring in the Iliad as a corroboration of 
bis theory of the essentially disunited character of 
the primitive Greek tribes; and he argues from the 
line "O'er many islanda and all Argos ruled," as 
applied to Agamemnon, that his forces must have 
been partially naval, "for Agamemnon's was a 
continental power, and he could not have been 
master of any but the adjacent islands, and these 
would not be many but through the possession of 
a fleet" 
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Anticipating in some roeaeure the comparative 
method of research, be argues from the fact at 
the more barbarous Greek tribes, such as the 2^o- 
lians and Acamanians, etill canying arms in hia 
own day, that this custom was the case originally 
over the whole country, "The fact," he says, 
"that the people in these parts of Hellas are still 
living in the old way, points to a time when the 
same mode of life was equally common to all." 
Similarly, in another passage he shows how a cor^ 
roboration of hia theory of the respectable char- 
acter of piracy in ancient days is afforded by "the 
honour with which some of the inhabitants of 
the continent still regard a successful marauder," 
as well as by ttie fact that the question, "Are yon 
a pirate?" ia a common feature of primitive so- 
cle^, as shown in the poete ; and finally, after oh* 
serving how the old Greek custom of wearing belts 
in gymnastic contests still survived among the 
more nncivilieed Asiatic tribes, he observes that 
'^ere are many other points in which a likeness 
may be shown between the life of the primitive 
Hellenes and that of the barbarians of to-day." 

As regards the evidence afforded by ancient re> 
mains, while adducing as a proof of the insecure 
diaracter of early Greek sodet;, the fact of their 
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citiet* being almji built ti Knne distance from 
tbe sea, he la jet carefnl to mm ua, and the can* 
tion ongbt to be borne in mind 1^ all arcbnolo* 
gisti, that we have no right to conclude from tiie 
■canty remains of any city that its l^endaxy 
greatneaa in primitiTe timea was a mere exaggera- 
tion. We are not justified, he Bays, in reacting 
the tradition of the magnitade of Trojan arma- 
ment, becanM Kykens and the other towns of 
that age seem to ns small and insignificant. For, 
if Lacedaonon was to become desolate, any anfi- 
qnarian judging merely from its mins, woold be 
inclined to regard the tale of the Spartan hege- 
mony as an idle myth ; for the di? is a mere col« 
lection of Tillages after tiie old fashion of Hellas, 
and has none of those spl^idid pnblic boildings 
and temples which diaracterise Athens, and whose 
remains in the case of the latter city woold be 
so mairellons ae to lead the superficial obserrer 
into an exaggerated eetiroate of the Athenian 
power. Nothing can be more scientific than the 
archsBological canons here laid down, whose troth 

•Non.— Somewliat In Uie same spirit Plato, In Ua 
taVB, appeals to tbe local poBltlon of Illon, smons 
the rivers ot the plain, aa a proof tbat tt was not ballt 
till long after the Deluge. 
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is so gtrikmgl; illustrated to aoy <me who has 
compared the waste fields of the Borotas plain 
with the lordly moDuments of the Athenian aciop* 
olis.* 

On the other hand, llincydides is quite ctm- 
scions of the value of the positive evidence afforded 
t^ archffiological remains. He appeals, for in< 
stance, to the character of the armour found in the 
Delian tombs and the peculiar mode of eepQlture, 
as corroboration of his tiieorj of the predomi- 
nance of the Carian element among fhe primitive 
islanders, and to the coocentration of all the ton- 
plee either in the Acropolja, or in its immediate 
vicinity, to the name of atrrv by which it was 
still known, and to the extraordinary sancti^ of 
the spring of water there, as proof that the primi* 
tive city was originally confined to the citadel, and 
the district immediately beneath it (Bit II, 16.) 
And lastly, in the very opening of his history, an- 
ticipating one of the moat scientific of modem 

*NoTX. — Plutarch remarks that the only evidence 
Oreece pOBMBsea of the truth that the leKendary pow- 
er ot Athens 1b no "romance or idle storr." Is the pub- 
lic and ucred bulldln^B. Thla Is an Instance dI the 
exaggerated importance given to ruins, against which 
Tbucydides la warning ua. 
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methodB, he points out how in earlj statea of civ- 
iUsation immeoBe fertility of the soil tenda to 
favour the personal aggrandisement of individnala, 
and BO to stop the normal progreaa of the country, 
throDgh "the rise of factions, tlut endleas sonice 
of min"; and also by the aUnrements it offen 
to a foreign invader, to necessitate a continoal 
change of population, <Hie immigration following 
on another. He exempIiSes his theory by pointing 
to the endless political reTolntions that character- 
ised Arcadia, Thessaly, and Boeotia, the three rich- 
est spots in Greece, as well as by the negative in- 
stance of the undisturbed state in [Himitive time 
of Attica, which was always ronarkable for the 
dryness and pover^ of its soil. 

Now, while undoubtedly in these passages we 
may recognise the first anticipation of many of 
the most modem principles of researdi, we must 
remember how essentially limited is the range of 
the Archaologia, and how no theory at all is of- 
fered on the wider questions of the genetal con- 
ditions of the rise and progress of humanity, a 
problem which is first scientifically diacussed in the 
"Hepublic" of Plato. 

And at the outset it mnst be premised that, 
while the study of primitive man is an essentially 
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inductive science, restiiig rather on the accoma- 
latioD of evidence than on speculation, among the 
Greeks it was prosecuted rather on dednctire prin- 
ciples. Thucydides did indeed avail himself of the 
opportunities afForded b; the mieqaal dovelopment 
of civilisation in his own day in Greece, and in 
the places I have pointed out seems to hare antici- 
pated the comparative method. But we do not find 
later writers availing themselves of the wonderfully 
accurate and picturesque accounts given by Hero- 
dotus of the customs of savage tribes. To take oae 
instance, which bears a good deal on modem que»- 
tions, we find is the works of this great traveller 
the gradual and progressive steps in the develop- 
ment of the family life clearly manifested in the 
mere gregarious herding together of the Agathyrsi, 
their primitive kinsmansbip through wtmien com- 
mon, and the rise of a feeling of paternity from 
a state of polyandry. 'Riis tribe stood at that time 
OQ that border land between umbilical relationship 
and the family, which baa been such a difficult 
point for modem anthropologists to find. 

Tlie ancient authors, however, are nnanimous in 
insisting that the family is the ultimate unit of 
society, though, as I have said, an inductive study 
of primitive races, or even the accounts given of 
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them t^ H«rodotaa, woTild have shown them thit 
the vtontd fSut of a penonal hoTiaeh<dd, to dm 
Plato's expresBion, is really a most ctHnplez no- 
tioiL appearing alTays in a late Btage of dnliBB'- 
tion, along with recognition of prirate {woper^ 
and the rights of indiTidnalism. 

Philology also, which in the hands of modem 
inveetigatoTs has proved such a splendid inatm- 
ment of research, was in ancient days studied tfo. 
too nnadentiflc principles to be of mnch tue. Hero- 
dotus points out that the word Eridanos is esaen- 
tially Greek in character, that conseqaently the 
river supposed to run round tiie world is probably 
a mere Gredt ioTcaition. His remarks, however, 
on language generally, as in the case of Piromis 
and the ending of the Persian names, show on 
what niisoniid basis his knowledge of language 
rested. 

In the Bacclue of Enripidee there is an eitr^ne- 
ly interesting paflsage in which the immoral stories 
of the Greek mythology are acconnted for on the 
principle of that miennderatanding of words and 
metaphors, to which modem science has ^ven the 
name of a disease of language. In answer to the 
impious rationalism of Penthcos — a sort of mod- 
em Philistine — Teiresiae, who may be termed the 
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Mas Miiller of Uie Theban cycle, poiots out that 
the story of Dionysos being enclosed io Zeus' thigh 
really rose from the linguistic coQfu&ion betweea 
ftipoa and ofttjpos. 

On the whole, however, for I haTe only quoted 
these two instances to show the unscientific char* 
acter of early philology, we may say that thie im- 
portant instrument in recreating tiie history of the 
past wae not really used by the ancients as a means 
of historical criticism. Nor did the ancients em- 
ploy that other method, used to such advantage in 
our own day, by which in the symbolbm and for- 
mulas of an advanced civilisation' we can detect the 
xmconacious BurriTal of ancient customs; for 
whereas, in the sham capture of the bride at the 
marriage feast, which was common in Wales till 
a recent time, we can discern the lingering remin- 
iscence of the barbarous habit of exogamy, the 
ancient writers saw only the deliberate conunano- 
ration of an historical event 

Aristotle does not tell us by what method he 
discovered that the Greeks used to buy their wives 
in primitive times, but judging by his general 
principles, it was probably through some l^end 
or myth on the subject which lasted to his own 
day, and not as we would do, by arguing back 
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from the marriage presentB giren to tbe bride and 
her relative^.* 

Three paasagea in Plntaich'B life of TheBeoa vill 
illustrate Que point vei; dearly, which it is neees- 
aary to dwell on at some length, a« it ia efleentially 
8 qoeetlon of method. 

The origin of the common proverb "worth ao 
man; beeree," in which we diacem the onconaciona 
anrriTal of a purely pastoral state of society before 
the oae of metals was known, is ascribed by Pla- 
tarch to the fact of Theeeus haring coined nxm^ 
bearing a bnll'a head. Similarly, the Amathttsian 
festival, in which a yonng man imitated the !»• 
bonra of a woman in travail, is rq;arded by him 
as a rite institnted in Ariadne's honour, and the 
Carian adoration of aaparagns, as a simple com- 
memoration of the adventure of the nymph Peri- 
gnne. In the first of these »« discern the begin- 
ning of agnation and kinsmanship throngh the 
father, which still lingers in the "couvee" of New 
Zealand tribes ; while the second is a relic of the 
totem and fetish warship of plants. 

Now, in- entire opposition to this modem in- 

*NoTE.— Th« flctltlona sal* In the Roman marrlaKa 
pn- cQ-^mpHonem was originally, of course, a real 
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ductdve principle of research, stands the philoso- 
pher Plato, whoae account of primitive man a 
entirely specalaUve and deductive. 

The origin of society he ascribes to neceasil?, ilie 
mother of all inventionfl, and imagines that indi- 
vidnal men began deliberately to herd together on 
account of the advantages of tiie principle of di- 
vision of labour and the rendering of mutual need. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that Plato's 
object in this whole passage in the "Republic" 
was perhaps, not so much to analyse the condi- 
tions of early society, ee to illustrate the impor- 
tance of the division of labour, the shibboleth of 
his political economy, by showing what a powerful 
factor it must have been in the most primitive 
as well as in the most complex states of society ; 
just as in the "Laws" he almost rewrites entirdy 
the history of the Peloponnesos in order to prove 
the necessity of a balance of power. He surely, 
I mean, must have recognised himself how essen- 
tially incomplete his theoiy was in taking no ao- 
count of the origin of family life, the position and 
influence of women, and other social queetioDs, 
as well as in disr^arding those deeper motives of 
relij^on, which are ancQi important factors in early 
civilisation, and whose influence Aristotle seems 
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to have clearly apprehended, when he njt that 
the aim of primitiTe nciety vms not merelj lif^ 
hat the higher lif^ snd that in tlie origin of ao- 
dety Dtility is not the «ole motiTe, but that there 
is Bomething epiritnal in it, if, at least, spiiitnal 
will bring out the meaning of that complex exprea- 
^on ro icaXor. Otherwiae the whole acoonnt in the 
"Bepnblic" of primitiTe man will always remain 
as a warning against tiie intrusion of d priori 
specalations in the domain aj^nvpriate to indue* 
tion. 

Kow, Aristotle's theoir of the ori^ of socaety, 
like his philosophy of ethics, rests ultimately on 
the principle of final canaea, not in the theological 
meaning of an aim or tendency imposed from 
without, but in tlie scientific sense of function cor- 
responding to organ. "Nature maketh no tiling 
in vain" is the text of Aristotle in this as in other 
enquiries. Man being the only snimal possessed 
with the power of rational speech, is, he asserts, 
by nature intended to be social, more ao than the 
bee or any other gregarious creature. 

He is tpvvet xoXtrtKoSjUii the natural tendency 
towards higher forms of perfection brings the 
"armed savage who used to sell his wife" to the 
free independence of a free etate, and to the ifTorrfS 
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ToS aoxetv /cai tov apxto^'xt, which was the teat 
of true citizenship. The etagee passed through by 
humanity start with the family first as the ultimate 
unit 

The conglomeration of families fonns a village 
ruled by that patriarchal sway which is the oldest 
form of goTeniment in the world, aa is shown by 
the fact that all men count it to be the constitu- 
tion of Heaven, and the villages are merged into 
the state, and here the progreflsion stops. 

For Aristotle, lite all Greek thinkers, found his 
ideal within the walls of the nSKts, . yet perhaps 
in his remark that a united Greece would rule 
the world we may discern some anticipation of 
that "federal union of free states into one con- 
solidated empire," which, more than theiroXij, is 
to our eyes the ultimately perfect polity. 

How far Aristotle was justified in regarding the 
family as the ultimate unit, with the materials 
afforded to him by Greek HtCTature, I have already 
noticed. Besides, Herodotus, I may remark, had 
he reflected on the meaning of that Athenian law, 
which, while prohibiting marriage with a uterine 
sister, permitted it with a sister-germane, or, on 
the common tradition in Athens that before the 
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tiine of Cecropa children always boie thrir mofli- 
era" names, or, on some of the Spartan regulations, 
be could hardly httve failed to eee the TUiivemlify 
of yinanntTiiJiip throngh womot is early daya, anci 
the late appearance of monandry. Tet, vhile be 
miefled ihie point, in common, it mnst be acknowl- 
edged, with many modem writers, sncb aa Sir 
Henry Maine, it if eeaentially as an explorer of 
inductive instances that we recognise his improve- 
ment on Plato. Tlie treatise ir«/iln-oXirr/<i»v, did 
it remain to ns in its entirety, would have been 
one of the most valnable landmarks in the progress 
of historical criticism, and the first scientific trea- 
tise on the science of KHnparative politics. 

A few fragments still remain to u^,* in one of 
which we find Ariatotle appealinf; to the anthority 
of an ancient inscription on the "Disk of Iphitns," 
one of the most celebrated Greek antiquities, to 
corroborate his theory of the Lycnrgean revival of 
the Olympian festival ; while his enormous research 
is evinced in the elsborate explanation he gives of 
the historical origin of proverbs, such as "ovitTs 
ftfyas KUKOS ix^vs," of religions songs like t^e 



*Recent dlseorerlu In Bgrpt have given to ns a^ 
mwt all or this precious work.— [Bv.! 
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t'ifaitty ii 'ABrfvaif^ of the BottJcean virgins, ffr 
the praiseB of love and war. 

And finally it ie to be observed hov much wider 
tlum Plato's, his theory of the origin of socie^ ia. 
Iley both rest on a psychological basis, but Aria* 
totle's recognition of the capacity for progrees and 
tiie tendency towards a higher life shows how much 
deeiper his knowledge of human nature waa. 

In Imitatioa of these two phil(»opber8, Folybins 
gives an account of the ori^ of society in the 
opening of his philosophy of history. Somewhat 
in the spirit of Plato, he imagines that after one 
of the cyclic deluges which sweep off mankind at 
stated periods and annihilate all pr»-existiDg civ< 
ilisation, the few surviving members of humanity 
coaleece for mutnal protection, and, as is the case 
with ordinary animals, the one most remarkable 
for physical strength is elected king. In a short 
time, owing to the workings of sympathy and the 
desire of approbation, the moral qualities begin 
to make their appearance, and intellectual instead 
of bodily excelleace becomes the qualification for 
sovereign^. 

Other pointa, aa tlie rise of law and &e like, 
are dwelt on in a somewhat modem spirit, and 
although Polybiua seems not to have employed 
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tlie indnctiTe meUiod of rewaivli in Qom querticm, 
yet Mb accounts nf early society, or nUier, I should 
uy, of the hierarchicBl order of the rationil pro- 
gress of ideas to life, are not far removed from 
what the laborioDs iDvestigatioiu of modem trav- 
ellers have given xa. 

And, indeed, as regards the working of Ota spe^ 
nlative faculty in the creation of history, it is in 
all respects marvellotis how that the most truthful 
acconnta of the passage from barbarism to cirili- 
aation in ancient literatore come from the works 
of poets. The elaborate reeearches of Mr. Taylor 
and Sir John Lubbock have done little more than 
verify the theories pat forward in the PrometheuM 
Bound and the De Natura Rerum; yet ndther 
l^schylos nor Lncretius followed in the modem 
path, but rather attained to truth by a certain 
almost mystic power of creative iroaginsticm, snch 
as we now seek to banieh from science as a dan< 
gerouB power, though to it science seems to owe 
many of its most splendid generalities.* 

Ijeaving, then, the question of the origin of 
society as treated by the ancients, I shall now torn 
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to the other and the more important qneetion of 
how far the; may be said to have attained to what 
we call the philosophy of history. 

Now, at the ontset we miut note that, while the 
conceptions of Law and Order have been umvei^ 
■ally received as the goremmg principles of the 
phenomena of nature in the sphere of physical 
science, yet their intrusion into the domain of his- 
tory, and the life of man, has always been met 
with a strong opposition, on the gronnd of the 
incalculable nature of two great forces acting on 
human action, a certain causeless spontaneity 
which men call free will, and the extra-natural in- 
terference which they attribute as a constant at* 
tribute to God. 

Now, that there is a science of the apparently 
variable phenomena of history, is a conception 
which we have perhaps only recently begun to ap- 
preciate ; yet, like all other great thoughts, it seems 
to have come to the Greek mind ipontaneously, 
through a certain splendonr of imagination, in 
the morning tide of their civilisation, before in- 
ductive research had armed them with the instru- 
ments of venlication. For I think it is possible 
to discern in some of the mystic speculations of 
the early Greek thinkers that desire to discover 
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what is that "invariAble exutence of wliich there 
are variable states," aad to incorporate in some 
one fonnnia the law whidi may serve to explain 
the different manifeetations of all organic bodies, 
man wcluded, which is the g»m of the philosophy 
of history ; the germ indeed of an idea, of which it 
is not too mnch to say that on it any kind of his- 
torical criticism, worthy of the nam^ most nlti* 
mately rest. 

For the very first requisite for any scientific 
conception of history is the doctrine of nniform 
sequence : in other words, that certain ev^iis hav- 
ing happened, certain other events corresponding 
to them will happen also ; that the past is the key 
of the futnre. 

Now, at the birth of this great conception sci- 
ence, it is true, presided, yet religion it was which 
at the outset clothed it in its own garb, and famil- 
iarised men with it by appealing to their hearts 
first and then to their intellects ; knowing that at 
the beginning of thinp, it is through the moral 
nature, and not through the intellectual, that great 
truths are spread. 

So in Herodotus, who may be taken as a rep- 
resentative of the orthodox tone of thought, the 
idpa of the uniform sequence of cause and eCFect 
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appears under the theological aspect of Nemeaia 
and Providence ; which is really the scientific con- 
ception of law, only it is viewed from an ethical 
standpoint. 

Now, in Thncydides the philosophy of history 
rests on the probabilify which the nniformity of 
human nature afforda ua, that the future will, in 
the course of human things, resemble the past, if 
not reprodnce it He appears to contemplate a 
recurrence of the phenomena of history as equally 
certain with a return of the epidemic of the Great 
Plague, 

Notwithstanding what German critica have writ- 
ten on the subject, we must beware of regarding 
thia cDuceptioD as a mere reproduction of that 
cyclic theory of events, which sees in the world 
nothing but the regular rotation of Strophe and 
Antistroph^, in the eternal choir of life and death. 

For in hia remarks on the exceeses of the Gor- 
cynean Bevolution, Thucydides distinctly rests his 
idea of the recurrence of history on the peycho- 
logical grounds of the general sameneaa of man- 
kind. 

"The Bufferings," he saya, "which revolution en- 
tailed upon the cities were many and terrible, 
such as have occurred, and always will occur, as 
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long u hnmsn natoie remuiu tiie moo, tbongli 
in a severer or milder form, and TUTing in their 
symptoms according to the Tsriety of the particti- 
lar cases. 

"In peace and pFosperit; states and indiridnals 
hare better sentiments, becaoee the; are not con- 
fronted with imperious neceesitiee ; bat war takes 
awa; the easy supply of men's wants, and so pions 
a hard taskmaster, which brings most men's chat^ 
acters to a level with thdr fortunes." 
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Li man; of tlie somewbat violent attacks that 
bare recently been made on that splendour of 
moonting which now characterises onr Shakespear- 
ian revivals in England it seems to have been 
tacitly asenmed by the critics that Shakespeare 
himself was more or less indifferent to the costume 
of his actors, and tiiat, could be see Mrs. Lang- 
try's production of Antony and Cleopatra, be 
wottld probably say that the play, and tbe play 
only, is tbe thing, and that everything dse is 
leather and prunella. While, as regards any histori- 
cal accuracy in dress. Lord Lytton, in an article 
in the Nineteenth Century, has laid it down as a 
dogma of art that ardueology is entirely out of 
place in tbe presentation of any of Shakespeare's 
plays, and tbe attempt to introduce it one of the 
stupidest pedantries of an age of prigs. 

Lord Lytton's position I shall examine later on ; 
but^ as regards the theory tbat Shakespeare did 
not busy himBelf mnch about the costume-wardrobe 

ue 
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of his Uteatre> anybody who cares to staiy Shako* 
speare's method will see that there is absolutely 
no dramitist of the French, English, or Athenian 
stage who relies so modi for his illnsioniat effects 
on the dress of his acton as Shakespeare does 
himself. 

Knowing how the artistic temperament is al- 
ways fascinated by beauty of oostnme, he constant- 
ly introdnces into his plays masques and dances, 
pnrely for the sake of the pleasure which they 
give the eye; and we have still his stage directions 
for the three great processions in Henry ths 
Eighth, directions which are characterised by the 
most extraordinary daboratenesa of detail down 
to the collars of S.S., and the pearls in Anne 
Boleyn's hair. Indeed, it wonld be qnite eaqr 
for ft modem manager to reproduce these pageants 
absolutely as Shakespeare had them designed ; and 
80 accurate were they that one of the Court offidala 
of the time, writing an account of the last per- 
formance of the play at the Globe Theatre to a 
friend, actually complains of their realistic char- 
acter, notably of the production on the stage of 
the Knights of the Garter in the robea and inaignia 
of the order, as being calciilB.ted to bring ridicule 
on the real ceremonies; much in the same spirit 
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in wHch tlie Frencli QoTenunent, some time ago, 
prohibited that deliglitfiil actor, If. ChristiaD, 
from appearing in nniform, cm the plea that it 
was prejudicial to the glory of the army that a 
colonel ahonld be caricatured. And elsewhere the 
gorgeonfinees of appard which distingnitdied the 
English stage under Shakespeare's influence was 
attacked b; ihe contemporary critics, not sa a rule, 
however, on the grounds of the democratic ten- 
dencies of realism, but tienally on those moral 
grounds which are always the last refuge of peo- 
ple who have no seaiae of beauty. 

The point, however, which I wish to emphamse 
is, not that Shakespeare appreciated the valne of 
lovely coBtnmee in adding picturesqucnesB to po- 
etry, but that he saw how important costome is 
Bs a means of producing cert^ dramatic effects. 
Many of his plays, such as Measure for Meamra, 
Twelfth Tfight, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
All's Well thai Bnda Well, Cymbeline, and others, 
depend for their illusion on the character of the 
various dresses worn by the hero or the heroine; 
the delij^tful scene in Henry the Sixth, on the 
modem miracles of healing by faith, loses all its 
point nnless Qloster is in black and scarlet; and 
the dinouement of tiie Mernf Wives of Windsor 
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hingee on the colour of Anne Fige's gown. Ai 
for tiie oaes ShakeBpeftie makes of dugoises, the 
uutanceB are ahnost nnmberlen. PosthnmTiB hides 
hu pASBion nnder a peasant's gaib, and Edgar his 
pride beneath an idiot's rage; Portia mm the 
apparel of a lawyer, and Boaalind ia atdied, *'in all 
points, as s man"; the doak-bag of Piaanio 
changes Imogen to the youth fideie; Jeanca 
flees from her father's honse in boy's dnea, and 
Julia ties up her yellow hair in fantastic lore- 
knots, and dwis hose and donblet; Henry the 
Eighth wooB his lady as a shepherd, and Borneo 
his as a pilgrim; Prince Hal and Poins s,-ppeax 
first as footpads in buckram suits, and then in 
white BproDs and leather jerkins as the waiters 
in 8 tavem ; and as for FalatalT, does he not come 
on as a highvayman, as sn old Toman, as Heme 
the Hnnter, and as the clothes going to the lann- 
dry? 

Not are the examples of fte employment of co»- 
tnme as a mode of intensifying dramatic situation 
lees nmnerons. After the slaoghter of Dnncan,Mao> 
beth Rppears in his nightgown, as if amused from 
sleep ; Timon ends in rags the play he had b^nn 
in splendour; Bichard flatten the London citizens 
in a suit of mean and shabby armour, and, «a soon 
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as be has stepped in blood to the throne, marches 
through the streets in crown and George and Gar- 
ter; the climax of the Tempest is reached vhcn 
Prospero, throwing off his mchanter'g robes, sends 
Ariel for his hat and rapier, and reveals himself 
as the great Italian Duke; the very Ghost in Bam- 
let changes his mystical apparel to produce differ- 
ent effects ; and as for Juliet, a modem playwright 
would probably have laid her out in her shroud, 
and made the scene a scene of horror merely; but 
Shakespeare arrays her in rich and gorgeous rai- 
ment, whose loveliness makes the vault "a feast- 
ing presence full of light," turns the tomb into 
a bridal chamber, and gives the cue and motive 
for Romeo's speech of the triumph of Beau^ over 
Death. 

Even small details of dress, such as Ihe colour of 
a major-domo's stockings, the pattern on a wife's 
handkerchief, the sleeve of a young soldier, and 
a fashionable woman's bonnets, become in Shake- 
apeare's hands points of actual dramatic impor- 
tance, and by some of them the action of the play 
in question is conditioned absolutely. Many other 
dramatists have availed themselves of costume as 
a method of expressing directly to the audience 
the charactOT of a person on his entrance, though 
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hardly bo brilliimtly sb Shakespeare has done in 
the caae of the dandy ParoQes, whoae dma, bj 
the way, only an azchnologiat can Tmdentand ; the 
fan of a master and aerrant exchanging ooata in 
presence of the andienc^ of shipwredced aailon 
squabbling over the division of a lot of flue elotbesy 
and of a tinker dreaaed up like a duke vhile he 
is in his CQps, may be i^aided as put ol tiiat 
gieat career which costnme has always pUyed in 
comedy from the time of Aristtqihanee down to 
Mr. Gilbert; but nobody, front the mere details 
of apparel and adornment, has ever drawn sndi 
irony of contrast, snch immediate and tragic effect, 
sach pity and such pathos, as Shakespeare h J Tn w lf. 
Armed cap4-pi6, the dead King stalks on the 
battlements of Elsinore becaose all is not right 
with Denmark ; ShylocFs Jewish gaberdine is part 
of the stigma under which that wonnded and em- 
bittered nature writhes; Arthur begging for his 
life can think of no better plea than the handker- 
chief he had given Hnbert — 

Have Ton Uie heart? when ytmr head did but ache, 
I knit my handkerchief about yonr browfl, 
(The best I had, a prlnceeB wrought It me) 
And I did never ask it jrou again. 
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and Orlando's blood-etained napkin strikes the first 
sombre note in tiiat exquisite woodland idyll, and 
shows US the depth of feeling that underlies Rosa- 
lind's fanciful wit and wilful jesting. 

Last night 'twas on my arm; I klsaed It; 
I hoi>e It be not gone to tell mj lord 
That I kiss aught but be, 

says Imogen, jesting on the loss of the bracelet 
which was already on its way to Rome to rob her 
of ber husband's faith; the little Prince passing 
to the Tower plays with the dagger in his uncle's 
girdle; Duncan sends a ring to Lady Macbeth on 
the night of his own murder, and the ring of 
Portia turns the tragedy of the merchant into a 
wife's comedy. The great rebel York dies with a 
paper crown on his head ; Hamlet's black suit is a 
kind of colour-motive in the piece, like the mourn- 
ing of the Chimine in the Cid; and the cHmaz of 
Antony's speech is the production of Caesar's 
cloak: — 

I remember 
The flrat time ever Cesar put It on. 
'Twas on a summer's evening, In his tent. 
The day he overcame the Nervll: — 
Look, m this place ran Casfllue' dagger through: 
See what a rent the envious Casca made: 
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Through tbiM Uie vell-belond Bmtofl stahtwd . . . 
Kind BoulB, what, weep 7011 when 700 but b«hoU 
Oar Cnear'B TSBtare woondedT 

The floweiB vhicti Oplielia cazrieB with her in 
her infli1n(y« are as pathetic as the ntdeta that 
bloBBOM on a grave; the effect of Lear's wander* 
ing on the heaUi is intensified beyond wnrda by 
his fantastic attire; and when Cloteo, etong by 
the tannt of that aimile which his siBter draws 
from her husband's raimmt^ arrays himsdf in 
that hnaband's very garb to work upon her the 
deed of shame, we feel that there is nothing in 
the whole of modem French realism, nothing even 
in ThSriso Raquin, that masterpiece of horiOT, 
whidi for terrible and tragic significance can com- 
pare with this strange scene in Cymh^we. 

In the actual dialogue, also, some of the most 
vivid passages are those suggested by oostmne. 
Bosalind's 

Dost thon think, though I am caparlBoned like a 
man, I have a doublet and hose In mj dl^Kwltlon? 



Orlef fills the place np of my absent child, 
StuSs out hla vacant garments with his fonn; 
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and the qnick, ahaip cry of Elizabetlt — 

Ah! cnt my lace aounder! 

are only a fen* of the many examples one might 
quote. One of the finest effects I have ever seen 
on the stage was Salrini, in the laat aet of Lear, 
tearing the plume from Kenfs cap and applying 
it to Cordelia's lips when he came to the liu^ 

This feather Btira; she Uvob! 

Mr. Booth, whose Lear had many noble qualities 
of paasion, placked, I remember, aome fur from 
hia anjieeologically incorrect ermine for the same 
bnsiness; bnt Salrini's was the finer effect of the 
two, as well as the truer. And those who saw 
Mr. Irving in the last act of Richard the Third 
have not, I am sure, forgott^ how much the 
agony and terror of his dream was intensified, 
by contrast, through the calm and quiet that pre- 
ceded it^ and the delivery of such lines as 

Wli&t, la my beaver earier than It was? 

And all my armour laid Into my tentT 

Look that my gtaves be sound and not too heavy^ 
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lines vhich had a double meaning for tiie audi- 
ence, remembering the last irords which Bidi- 
srd'a mother called after him as he was mardiing 
to Bosworth: — 

Therefore take wltta Uiee mj moat srlaroDa cnrM^ 
Wblch In Uie da? of battle tire thee mor« 
Than all tbe complete armoor that thou wear'aL 

As T^ards the resources irhich Shakespeare had 
at his disposal, it is to be remarked that, while he 
more than once complains of the amallness of 
the stage on which he has to produce big histOTical 
plays, and of the want of scenery which obliges 
him to cut ont man; effective open-oJr incidents, 
he always writes as a dramatist who had at his di^ 
posal a most elaborate theatrical wardrobe, and 
who conld rely on the actors taking pains about 
their make-ap. Even now it is difficult to prodtice 
such a play as the Comedy of Errors; and to the 
picturesque accident of Miss Elleoi Terry's brother 
resembling herself, we owe the opportunity of see- 
ing Twelfth NigJit adequately performed. Indeed, 
to put any play of ShaJiespeare's on the stage, ab- 
solutely as he himself wished it to be done, re- 
quires the services of a good property-man, a clcTer 
wig-maker, a. costumier with a sense of colour and 
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a knowledge of textures, a msBter of the metliods 
of making-lip, a facing master, a dantsng mastsor, 
and an artist to peiBonsUj direct the whole pro- 
duction. For he ia most careful to tell as the 
dress and appearance of eadi character. "Bacine 
ahhorre la r£alit£," s&ye Attgoste Yafquerie some- 
where; "U ne daigne pas s'occnper de son costome. 
Si I'on s'en rapportalt anx indications dn po^to^ 
Agamemnon serait vStn d'nn sceptre et AcbiUe 
d'nne 6p6e." But with Shakespeare it is vei; 
different. He ^vea us directions about Hie oos- 
tumee of Perdita, Florizel, Antoljcns, the Witcbea 
in Macbeth, and the apothecary in Romeo and 
Juliet, several elaborate descriptions oi his fat 
knight, and a detailed account of the extraordinary 
garb in which Fetmchio is to be married. Bosa- 
liud, he t«lls ns, is tall, and is to cany a spear and 
a little dagger; Celia is smaller, and is to paint 
her face brown so as to look snnbumt The chil- 
dren who play at fairies in Windsor Forest are to 
be dressed in white and green — a compliment, by 
ibe way, to Queen Elizabeth, whose farourite col- 
ours they were — and in white, with green garlands 
and gilded visors, the angde are to come to Katha- 
rine in KimboltoD. Bottom is in homespun, Ly- 
aander is distinguished from Oberon by his wear- 
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isg in Aflicniin diea^ and I^miGe hu holei in 
hia booti. Hu DucheM of Olonoertor strnd* in 
a white sheet with her hniband in monniing he- 
side her. The motley of the Tool, tiie scarlet of 
the Cardinal, and the Frcntdi liliea bitHderad on 
the English costs, are all made occasion for jest 
or taunt in the dialogue. We know the patterns 
on the Dauphin's armonr and the Pnoellc^B sword, 
the cnst on Warwick's helmet, and the colonr of 
Bardolph'g nose Portia hss golden hair, Phcebe 
is blade-haired, Orlando bsa chestnnt cnrls, and 
Sir Andrew Agnedieek's hair hangs like flax on 
a distaff, and wtm't cnrl at all. Some of the 
characters are stoat, some lean, some straight^ some 
hunchbacked, some fair, some daric, and some are 
to blacken their faces. Lear has a white beard, 
Hamlet's father a grizzled, ani Benedict is t» 
shave bis in the course of the play. Indeed, on 
the subject of stage beards, Shakespeare is qoibe 
elaborate ; telle us of the many different colours 
in use, and ^tcs a hint to actors to always see 
that their own are properly tied on. There is 
a dance of reapers in rye-straw hats, and of rostios 
in hairy coats like sa^rs; a masque of Amazons, 
a masque of Russians, and a dsssical masqoe; 
several immortal scenes over a weaver in an ass's 
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bead, a riot over the colour of a coat vliicli it takes 
the Lord Mayor of London to qn^, and a scene 
between an infuriated hnsband and bis wife's mil- 
liner abont the slaahing of a sleeve. 

Aa for the metaphors Shakespeare draws from 
dresa, and the aphorisms he makes on it, bia bits 
at the costume of bis age, particularly at the ri- 
diculous size of the ladies' bonnets, and the many 
descriptionfl of the mtaidas mvliebris, from ihe 
song of Autolycus in the Winter's Tale down to 
the account of the Ducbeas of Milan's gown in 
Much Ado About Nothing, tbey are far too numer- 
ous to quote; tbou^ it may be worth while to 
remind people that the whole of the PbiloBopby of 
Clothes is to be found in Lear's scene with Edgar 
— a passage which has the advantage of brevity 
and style over the grotesque wisdom and somewhat 
mouthing metaphysics of Sartor Reaartus. But I 
think that from what I have already said it is 
quite dear that Shakespeare was very much intar^ 
ested in costume. I do not mean in that Bballov 
sense by which it has been concluded frcxn bia 
knowledge of deeds and daffodils that he was the 
Blackstone and Paxton of the Glizabethan age; 
bnt that be saw that costume could be made at 
once impressive of a certain ^ect on the audience 
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■nd expresBive of certain tjpta of diancter, and i> 
one of the easoitial factras of the meuu vtiidi & 
trne iUasionist hu at his disposal Indeed, to 
him Hie defonned figure of Bichard was of as 
mncli valne as Jnliet^s lovelineaa ; he seta the serge 
of the radical beside the aillcs of the lord, and 
■eea the stage effects to be got from each: he has 
aa much delight in Caliban as he haa in Arid, in 
mgs aa he haa in cloth of gold, and recognises 
the artiatic beauty of nglineas. 

Ilie difficulty Dude tdt abont translating 
OtkeUo in consequence of the importance given 
io such a vulgar thing as a handkerchief, and his 
attempt to fioftea ita groasnees by making the 
Uoor reiterate "Le bandeau 1 le bandeau !" may 
be taken aa an example of the difference between 
la tragedie pkSosophique and the drama of real 
life; and the introduction for the first time of the 
word mouchoir at the Th^tre Frangais was an 
era in that romantic-realistic movement of which 
Hugo is the father and U. Zola the vafant terrible, 
just as the criticism of the esj-lier part of the cen- 
tury was emj^usised by Talma's refusal to play 
Greek heroes any longer in a powdered periwig- 
one of the many instances, by the way, of that de- 
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are for arclueological accuracy in dress which has 
diatingnlBhed the great actors of our age. 

In criticising the importance given to money 
in La Comidie Humainei Th6ophi1e Gautier says 
that Balzac ma; claim to have invented a new- 
hero in fiction, U heroa mitailique. Of Shake- 
speare it may be said that he was Uie first to see 
ihe dramatic value of donblets, and that a climax 
may depend on a crinoline. 

The burning of the Globe Theatre — an event 
dne, by the way, to the results of the passion for 
illoBioD that distinguished Shakespeare's stage 
management — has, unforiunately, robbed ns of 
many important documents ; but in the inventory, 
still in existence, of the costume-wardrobe of a 
London theatre in Shakespeare's time, there are 
mentioiied particular costumes for cardinals, shej^ 
herds, kings, clowns, friars, and fools; green coats 
for Bobin Hood'e men, and a green gown for 
Maid Marian ; a white and gold doublet for Henry 
the Fifth, and a robe for Longshanks; besides 
surplices, copee, damask gowns, gowns of doth 
of gold and cloth of silver, taffeta gowns, calico 
gowns, velvet coats, satin coats, frieze coats, je^ 
kins of yellow leather and of black leather, red 
suits, grey suite, French Pierrot suits, a robe "for 
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to goo inTiBibell," which seems ineipeiifliTe at 
SI. lOt., and four incomparablfl fardingales — oU of 
vbich flhoT a desire to give every character an 
appropriate dress. There are also entriee of Span- 
ish, Moorish, and Domah oostiunes, of hehnet^ 
lancee, painted shields, impesial crowns, and papal 
tiaras, as well as of costomea for Tmkidi Janissa* 
Ties, Bomon Senators, and all the gods and god- 
dessee of Olympw, which eridence a good deal of 
arclueological research on tiie part of tiie manager 
of the theatre. It is tme that ihere is a mentioQ 
of a bodice for Etc, but probably de domtie of the 
play was after the FalL 

Indeed, anybody who cares to examine the ago 
of Shakespeare will see that ardisology was one 
of its special characteristicB. After that leriral 
of the claseical forms of architecture which was 
one of the notes of the Benaiesance, and the print- 
ing at Venice and elsewhere of the masterpieces 
of Qreek and Latin literatare, had come naturally 
an interest in the ornamentation and costume of 
the antique world. Nor was it for the learning 
that they could acquire, but rather for the love- 
liness that they mi^t create, that the artists stud- 
ied these things. The curious objects that were 
being constantly brought to light by excavations 
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weie not left to moulder in a mnseiun, for tlie 
contemplation of & callous cnrator, and the etitmi 
of a policeman bored hy the absence of cruna 
Tbffy were used as motiTea for the production of 
a nev art, which was to be not beautiful merely, 
but also strange. 

InfesBura tella us that in 1485 some workmen 
digging on the Appian Way came acrose an old 
Roman earcophaguB inscribed with the name 
"Julia, danghter of Claudius." On opening the 
cofFer th^ found within its marble womb the 
body of a beautiful girl of about fifteen years of 
age, preserved by the embalmer's skill from cor- 
ruption and the decay of time. Her eyes irero 
half open, her hair rippled round her in crisp, 
curling gold, and from her lips and cheek the 
bloom of maidenhood had not yet deported. Bome 
back to the Capitol, she became at once the centre 
of a new cult, and from all parts of the city 
crowded pilgrims to worship at the wonderful 
shrine, till the Pope, fearing lest those who had 
found the secret of beauty in a Pagan tomb might 
forget what secrets Judsa's rough and rock-hewn 
sepulchre contained, had the body conveyed away 
by night, and in secret horied. Legend though 
it may be, yet the story is none the lees valuable 
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as showing lu the attitode of the Benaiamnoe to- 
wards the antique world. Aidueology, to them, 
was iLot a mere science for the antiqnarian ; it 
was a means by which they could touch the Arj 
dost of antiquity into the very hreatii and beau^ 
of life, and M with tlie new wine of romanticism 
forms that else had been old and ontwom. From 
the pulpit of Niccola Pisano down to Mantegna'a 
"Triumi^ of Ceesar/' and the semce Cellini de- 
signed for King Francis, the influence of this 
spirit can he traced; nor was it confined mendj 
to the immobile arts — ^the arts of arrested move- 
ment — but its influence was to be sem also in 
the great Greco-Boman masques whidi were the 
constant amusement of the gay courts of the time, 
and in the public pnnpe and processions with 
which the dtdzena of big oommercial towns were 
wont to greet the princes who chanced to visit 
them ; pageants, by the way, which were consid- 
ered BO important that large prints were made of 
them and published — a fact which is a proof of 
the general interest at the time in matters of euch 
kind. 

And this use of ardueology in shows, so far 
from being a bit of priggish pedantry, is in erery 
way legitimate and beautiful. For the stage is 
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not merely the meeting place of all the arts, bat 
ie also tiie retnm of art to life. Sometimes in 
an archesological novel ilie use of strange and obso- 
lete terms seems to bide tiie reality beneath tiie 
learning, and I dare say that many of the read- 
ers of Noire Dame de Paris have been mnch poa- 
zled over the meaning of sttch expresdona as la 
cosaque A mahoitrea, les voulgiers, Ie gdilimard 
iache d'encre, les craaquiniers, and tJie like; but 
with the stage hov different it is I The ancient 
world walcee from its sleep, and history moves as 
a pageant before our eyes, without obliging ns to 
hare recourse to a dictionary or an encyclopedia 
for the perfection of our enjoyment. Indeed, there 
is not the slightest necessity that the public should 
know the authorities for the mounting of any piece. 
From such materials, for instance^ as the disc of 
Theodosius, materials with which the majority of 
people are probably not very familiar, Mr. B. W. 
Godn-in, one of the most artistic spirits of this 
century in England, created the roarveUons love- 
liness of the first act of Claudian, and showed us 
the life of Byzantium in the fourth century, not 
by a dreary lectnre and a set of grimy casts, not 
by a novel which requires a glossary to explain 
it, but by the visible presentation before ns of 
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sll the ^or; of that grait town. And while Ote 
ooatomee were true to the nnilleet poinls of ool- 
onr and design, yet the detaik were not f"'E™*^ 
that atmoTiDal intportance which ^bsj must neoee- 
mHj be given in a jKeoemeal lector^ bat were 
mbordinated to the rales of lotfy composition and 
the unity of artistic effect Ur. Sjrmonds, speak- 
ing of that greet pictare of Uantegna's, now in 
Hampton Court, says that the artist has conTerted 
an antiqaarian motive into a theme for melodies 
of line. The same could have been said with equal 
justice of Mr. Godwin's scene. Only the foolish 
called it pedantry, only tiiose who would neither 
look nor listen spoke of the passion of the play 
being killed by its paint. It was in lealify a scene 
not merdy perfect in its pictareeqnetieeB, but abso- 
lutely dramatic also, getting rid of any neoeesi^ 
for tedions descriptions, and showing us, by the 
colour and character of Claudian's drees, and the 
dress of his attendants, the whole nature and life 
of the man, from what school of philosophy he 
affected, down to what horses he backed on the 
turf. 

And indeed archsology is only really delightful 
when transfused into some form of art I have 
no desire to underrate the serrices of laborious 
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scholan, bat I feel that the use KeatB made of 
Lempri^re*s Dictionary is of far more value to 
118 than FrofeBSOT Max Miiller's treatment of the 
same mTthoIogy as a diseaee of language. Better 
Endymvm than any theory, howevw sound, or, as 
in the present instance, miBomid, of an epidemic 
among adjectiTes I And who does not fed that the 
chief glory of Firaneei's book on Vases is that it 
gave Eeats the suggestion for his "Ode on a Gre- 
cian Um" ? Art, and art only, can make aichse- 
ology beautiful; and the theatric art can use it 
most directly and most vividly, for it can combine 
in one exquisite presentation the illusion of actual 
life with the wonder of the unreal world. But the 
sixteenth century was not merely the age of Vitru- 
vius; it was the age of Vecellio also. Every nation 
seems suddenly to have become interested in the 
drees of its neighbours. Europe began to inves- 
tigate its own clothes, and the amount of books 
published on national costumes is quite extraordi- 
nary. At the beginning of the century the Nit- 
remberg Chronicle, with its two thousand illustrsr 
tions, reached its fifth edition, and before the cen- 
tury was over seventeen editions were published 
of Monster's Cosmography. Besides these two 
books there were also the works of Michael Colyns, 
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of Huu W^gel, of Amman^ and of VeccUio liim- 
adf, all of them veil illmtiatedj some of the drav- 
iogB in VeceUio being probably fiom the hand of 
Titian. 

Nor was it merely fnnn books and treatjaea that 
tiiej acquired their knowledge. The derdopmnt 
of the habit of foreign travel, tlie increaaed com- 
mercial intercourse between conntriea, and the fie* 
qnenc; of diplomatic misaioiui, gave ereiy nation 
man; oppoitnnities of fltadjing the Tarious forma 
of contemporary dresa. After the departure from 
England, for inatance, of the ambasBodoTB from 
the C2ar> the Saltan, and the Prince of Uorooct^ 
Henry the Eighth and hia friends gave aerenl 
masqoes in the strange attire of thmr TiaitoTS, 
Later on, London saw, perhaps too often, the som- 
bre splendour of the Spanish Court, and to Elizas 
beth came envoys from all lands, whose dreea, 
Shakespeare tells us, had an important influence 
on English costume. 

And the interest was not confined merely to 
classical dress, or the dress of foreign nations; 
there was also a good deal of research, amongst 
theatrical people especially, into the ancient cos- 
tume of England itself: and when Shakespeare^ in 
the prologue of one of hie plays, ezpreesee his r^ 
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gret at being unable to produce helmeta of tbe 
period, he is speaking as an Elizabethan manager 
and not merely as an Elizabethan poet At Cam- 
bridge, for instance, during his day, a play of 
Richard the Third was performed, in vbich the 
actors were attired in teal dresses of the time, 
procured from tbe great collection of hiatorical 
coetamea in the Tower, which was always open to 
the inspection of managers, and sometimes placed 
at their disposal. And I cannot help thinking that 
this performance must haye been far more artistic, 
BB r^^ards costume, than Oarrick*s mounting of 
Shakespeare's own play on the subject, in which 
he himself appeared io a nondescript fancy dress, 
and everybody else in tbe costume of the time of 
George the Third, Richmond especially being much 
admired in tbe uniform of a young guardsman. 

For what is the use to the stage of that archse- 
ology which has bo strangely terrified the critics, 
but that it, and it alone, can give us the architec- 
ture and apparel suitable to the time in which the 
action of the play passes? It enables us to see 
a Greek dressed like a Greek, and on Italian like 
an Italian; to enjoy the arcades of Venice and 
the balconies of Verona; and, if tbe play deals 
with any of ihe great eras in our country's his- 
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toiy, to contemplate the age in its proper attu^ 
and the king in his habit aa he lived. And I 
wonder, by the way, what Lord Lytton would hare 
said Bome time ago, at the Princess's lleatre, had 
the curtain risen on his father's Brntiu redining 
in a Qneen Anne chair, attired in a flowing wig 
and a flowered dreasingogown, a costume irtiich in 
the last century was considered peculiarly appro- 
priate to an antique Soman t For in those halcyon 
days of the drama no archeology troubled the 
stage, or distressed the critics, and our inartistic 
graudfatheiB sat peaceably in a stifling atmo^here 
of anacbnmisms, and beheld with the calm com- 
placency of the age of prose on lachimo in powder 
and patches, a Lear in lace ruffles, and a lady 
Macbeth in a large crinoline. I can nndcntond 
archsology being attocked on the ground of ita 
excessive realism, but to attack it as pedantic 
seems to be very much beside the mark. How- 
ever, to attack it for any reason is foolish; one 
night just as well speak disrespectfully of the 
equator. For archaeology, being a science, is neith- 
er good nor bad, but a fact simply. Its value de- 
pends ^itirely on how it is used, and only an 
artist can use it. We look to the archfeologist for 
the materials, to the artist for the method. 
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In desjgning the Kener^ and costomes for an; 
of Shakespeare's plays, the fint thing the aitist 
has to settle is the beet date for the drama. ^Hiia 
should be detennined bj the general spirit of the 
pla;, more than bj any actual historical references 
vhich may occnr in it. Moat Hamleta I hare seen 
were placed far too early. BamJet is essentially a 
scholar of the Beriral of Learning; and if l^e 
allusion to the recent invasion of England by the 
Danes pata it bade to the ninfh centnij, t^e nae 
of ffttls brings it down mnch later. Once, hoir- 
ever, that the date has been fixed, tiien the archs- 
ologiet is to supply ns with the &ctB which tiie 
artist is to ocmvert into effeoti. 

It has been said that the anadmnuBms in t3ie 
plays themsdves show us that Shakespeare was 
indifferent to historical accnracy, and a great deal 
of capital has been made ont of Hector's india- 
creet qnotation from Aristotla Upon tlie other 
hand, the anachronisms are really few in number, 
and not very important, and, had Shakespeare's at- 
tention been drawn to them by a l»other artist, he 
would probably have corrected them. For, thon^ 
they can hai-dly be called blemishee, they are cer- 
tainly not the great beauties of his work; or, at 
least, if they are, their anachronistic charm can- 
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not be eiii[diuiBed nnlees the pity is accDiatdy 
mounted according to its jnoper date. In looking 
at Shakeepeore's plays as a irhole, however, what 
is really Temorkable is their extraordinaiy fiddity 
as i^^ards his perBonsges and his plots. Many of 
his dramatia persona sre people who actually ex* 
isted, and some of them mi^t have been seen 
in real life by a portion of his andience. Indeed, 
the meet violent attack that was made on Shake- 
speare in his time was for hia sn]^x>eed caricature 
of Lord Cobham. As for his plots, Shakespeare 
constantly draws them either from authentic his* 
tory, or from the old ballads and traditions which 
served as history to the Elizabethan public, and 
which, even now, no sci^itific historian would dis- 
miss as absolutely untrue. And not merely did 
he oelect fact instead of fancy as the basis of much 
of his imaginative work, but he always gives to 
each play the general character, the social atmos- 
phere in a word, of the age in question. Stupidity 
he recognises as one of the permsjient character- 
istics of all European civilisations, so he sees no 
difference between a London mob of his own day 
and a Soman mob of Pagan days, between a silly 
watchman in Messina and a silly Justice of the 
Peace in Windsor. But when he deals with hi^ier 
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chsrsctere, vith those exceptions of each age which 
axe so fine that they become its ^rpea, he gives 
them absolutely the stamp and seal of their time, 
Virgilia is one of those Roman Tives on whose 
tomb was written "Domi mansit, lanam fecit," aa 
surely as Jnliet is the romantic girl of the Renais- 
sance. He is even true to the characteristics of 
race. Hamlet has all the imagination and irreso- 
lution of the Northern nations, and the Princess 
Katharine is as entirely French as the heroine of 
JHvorsons. Harry the Fifth is a pore Englishmao, 
and Othello a true Moor. 

Again, when Shakespeare treats of the history 
of England from the fourteenth to the sizte^ith 
century, it is wonderful how careful he is to 
have his facta perfectly right — indeed, he followa 
Holinshed with curious fidelity. The incessant 
wars between France and England are described 
with extraordinary accuracy down to the names 
of the besieged towns, the ports of landing and 
embarkation, the sites and dates of the battles, the 
titles of the commanders on each side, and the 
lists of the killed and wounded. And as regards 
tile Civil Wars of the Roses, we have many elabo- 
rate genealogies of the seven sons of Edward the 
Third; the claims of the rival Houscfi of York and 
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lamouter to the tiataio are diBCOBsed at loigUi; 
and if iho TJ^ngljah aAiocncj will not read Shales 
epeore as a poet, th^ should certainly reed him 
as a sort of early Peerage. 'Hiere ia hardly a aia- 
gle tiUe in the Upper Houae, with tiie exception, 
of coorae, of the uninteresting titles aaenmed by 
the law lords, which does not tppeta in Shake- 
spear^ almg with many details of family history, 
creditable and discreditable. Indeed, if it be really 
necessary that the Schocd Board children should 
know all abont the Wars of the Bosee, th^ coold 
learn their leesons just as wcJl ont of Shakaspean 
as out of shilling primers, and leam ^&a, X need 
not say, far more pleaaorably. Even in Shake- 
speare's own day this use of his ^ays was rec<^ 
nised. "The historical plays teadb history to those 
who cannot read it in the dironides," says Hey- 
wood in a tract about the stage, and yet I am 
snre that sizteeoith-centiiry dironiclee were miicii 
more delightful reading than nineteenth-centory 
primers are. 

Of course, the lesthetio valne of Shakespeare^s 
plays doea not, in the alig^teet d^ree, depend on 
their facts, bat cm lYuth, and Truth is independ- 
ent of facts always, invcaifang or selecting them at 
pleasure. But atill Shakespeare's nse of facts ia 
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a most interesting part of bia metbod of work, and 
shows hb his attitude towards the stage, and his 
relatione to the great art of illosioQ. Indeed, be 
would have been very much surprised at any one 
classing bis plays with "fairy tales," as Lord Lyt- 
ton does; for one of his Jaims was to create for 
England a national historical drama, which aboold 
deal with incidents with which the public was well 
acquainted, and with heroes thai lived in the mem- 
ory of a people. Patriotiam, I need hardly say, 
ie not a necessary quality of art; bnt it means, 
for the artist the subatitntion of a TUUTersal for 
an indiTidnal feding, and for {he public fhe pres- 
entation of a woric of art in a moat attractiTe and 
popular form. It is worth noticing that Sha^ 
speare'e first and last snccesBes were botii hist<aical 
plays. 

It may be asked what has this to do with Shake* 
speare's attitude towards costume; I answer thai 
a dramatist who laid such stress on historical ac- 
curacy of fact would have welcomed historical 
accuracy of costume as a most important adjunct 
to his illusionist method. And I have no hesitsf 
tion in saying that he did bo. The reference to 
helmets of the period in the prologue to Htntj/ th$ 
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Fifth ma; be considered fandfnl, tiioogh Shake- 
Bpeaie must have often seen 

The very OMcpie 
That did aftright the air at A«iiuxniTt, 

where it sfall hangs in the dneky gloom ot West- 
minster Abbe;, along with the saddle of that "imp 
of fame," and the dinted shield with ita torn bine 
vdvet lining and ita tarnished lilies of gold; bat 
the tise of military tabards in S'enfy the Sixth 
is 8 bit of pare ardueology, as th^ were not worn 
in tiie sixteentli centnry ; and Uie King's own tab- 
ard, I may mention, was still eusp^ided over his 
tomb in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, in Shake- 
speare's day. For, up to the time of the unfortu- 
nate trium|A of the Philiatines in 1645, the diap- 
els and cathedrals of England were the great n&< 
tionaJ museums of archseology, and in tiiem was 
kept the armour and attire of the heroes of Eng- 
lish history. A good deal was, of courae, pre- 
serred in the Tower, and ena in Elizabeth's day 
tourists were brought there to see such carious 
relics of the past as Charles Brandon's huge lance, 
which is still, I believe, the admiration of our 
country visitors; but the cathedrals and churches 
were, as a rul^ selected as the most suitable shrines 
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for the reception of the historic antiqnitiee. Gatt- 
terbuiy can still shov ne the hebn of the Black 
Prince, WestminBter the robes of our kings, and 
in old St. Paul's the very banner that had waved 
on Boaworth field was hung up by Richmond him- 
self. 

In fact, everywhere that Shakespeare turned in 
London, he saw the apparel and appurtenances of 
past ages, and it is impossible to doubt that he 
made use of his opportunities. The employment 
of lance and ahield, for instance, in actual warfare, 
which is so frequent in his plays, is drawn from 
archteology, and not from the military accoutre 
ments of his day; and hie general use of armour 
in battle was not a characteristic of his age, a time 
when it was rapidly disappearing before firearms. 
Again, the crest on Warwick's helmet, of which 
such a point is made in Eenry the Sixth, is abso- 
lutely correct in a fifteenth-century play, when 
crests were generally worn, but would not have 
been so in a play of Shakespeare's own time, when 
feathers and plumes had taken their place— a fash* 
ion which, as he tells us in Henry the Eighth, we» 
borrowed from France. For the historical plays, 
then, we may be sure that archaeology was em- 
ployed, and as for the others, I feel certain it was 
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the case also. The appearance of JajHter tm his 
eagle, thuaderbolt in hand; of Juno, with her 
peacocks, and of Iris with her many-coloured bow ; 
the Amazon masque and the masque of the Pive 
Worthies, may all be regarded as anhnological ; 
and the vision which FoBthomas sees in prison of 
Sicilins LecsiatnB — ^"an old man, attired like a 
warrior, leading an ancient matron"- — is clearly 
so. Of the "Athenian drees" by which Lysander 
is distingoished from Oberon, I have already spok- 
en ; but one of the most marked instances is in 
the case of the dress of Coriolauns, for which 
Shakespeare goes directly to Flntarch. That his- 
torian, in his life of the great Bomaa, tells us 
of the oak wreath with whidi Cains Marcins was 
crowned, and of the curious kind of dress in which, 
according to the ancient fashion, he had to canvass 
his electors; and on both of these points he enters 
into long disquisitions, investigating the origin 
and meaning of the old cuetoms. Shakespeare, in 
the spirit of the true artist, accepts the facts of 
the antiquarian and converts them into dramatic 
and picturesque effects : indeed the gown of humil- 
ity, the 'Voolvish gown," as Shakespeare calls it, 
is the central note of the play. There are other 
cases I might quote, but this one is quite suffi- 
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dent lor my porpoae; and it u erldent from it at 
any rate Qiet, in monntiii^ a play in the accnrata 
coetume of the time, according to the best aothori- 
tiee, we are caxrying out Shalceflpeaie's own wishes 
and method. 

Eren if it were not so, there is no more leeam 
that we ahoidd continue any imperfections which 
may be supposed to have characterised Shake- 
speare's stage-mounting, than that we should have 
Juliet played by a young man, or give up the 
advantage of changeable scenery. A great woA 
of dramatic art ^ould not merely be made ex- 
pressive of modem pasaioo by means of the actor, 
but should be presetted to us in the form most 
suitable to the modem spirit. Bacine produced 
his Soman plays in Louis-Quatorze dress, on a 
stage crowded with spectators; but we require dif- 
ferent conditions for the enjoyment of his art. 
Perfect accuracy of detail, for the sake of perfect 
illusion, is necessary for us. What we have to 
see is that the details are not allowed to usurp 
the principal place. They must be subordinate 
always to the general motive of the play. But 
subordination in art does not mean disregard of 
truth ; it means conversion of fact into effect, and 
assi g ning to each detail iU proper relative value. 
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Lei petit! details dliivttdre at de vie domectlqa* 
(nyi Hugo) dolvent Sire KniDaleiuwiiieiit ^tndlta et 
reprodnlta par le poet«, malB u&lquemeiit comma des 
morenB d'accroltre la rtelltA de rensemble, et de fain 
p^Dfitrer Jueque dana lea coins lea plus obscnn dft 
I'teuTre cette vie K<!ntirale et puluante an mlllen de 
laqnfllle les perHimageB Bont plus vrals, et lea cata» 
trophea, par cons^nent, plus polsnantee. Tont dolt 
4tre aubordonn^ ft ce but L'Homme anr le premier 
plan, le reata an fond. 



The passage is interesting as coming from the 
first great French dramatist who employed arche- 
ology on the stage, and whose plays, thon^ abso- 
lutely correct in detail, are known to all for their 
< paeeion, not for tlieir pedantry — for their life^ not 
for their learning. It is tme that he has made 
certain cooceeeions in the caee of the employment 
of curious or strange expressions. Ray Bias talks 
of M. de Priego as "sujet dn roi" instead of "noble 
du roi," and Angelo Malipieri speaks of 'la croix 
rouge" instead of "la croix de gueules." But they 
are conceeaions made to the public, or, rather, to a 
section of it. "J'en offro iei toute mes excuses 
anx fipeetatcurs intelligents," be sajs in a note to 
one of the plays; "esp^rons qu'un jour nn seigneur 
T^nitien pourra dire tout bonnement sans p^ril son 
blason 8ur le tb^tre. C'est un progr^s qui rien- 
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dra." And tiiongli the description of the crest is 
not coached in accurate tangaa^, still the crest 
itself was accoratelj right. It may, of com^ be 
said that the public do not notice these things; 
npon ihe other hand, it should be rMnembered that 
Art has no other aim but her own perfection, and 
proceeds simply by her own laws, and that the 
play which Hamlet describes as being caviare to the 
general is a play he highly praises. Besides, in 
England, at any rate, the public have undergone 
a transformation ; tiiere is far more appreciation 
of beanty now tiian there was a few years ago; 
and though they may not be familiar witii the aa- 
thorities and archsological data for what is shown 
to them, still they enjoy whatever loveliness they 
look at And this is the important thing. Better 
to take pleasure in a rose than to put its root under 
a microscope. Archeeological accuracy is merely a 
condition of illusionist stage effect; it is not its 
qnali^. And Lord Lytton's proposal that the 
dresses should merely be beautiful without being 
accurate is founded on a misapprehension of the 
nature (^ costume, and of its value on the stage; 
This valne is twofold — picturesque and dramatic; 
the former depends on the colour of the dress, the 
latter on its deaign and character. But so intec- 
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woman are Hie two Oat, wlLeDerer in our own day 
historical accuracy has been disr^arded, and the 
variouB dressee in a play taken fnna different' ages, 
the reenlt hae been that the stage has been tamed 
into a diaoB of ooetam^ that caricature of the 
oentnriea, the Fancy Dresa Ball^ to the entire min 
of all dramatic and pictnreBqne effect For the 
drenea of one age do not utistically harmonim 
with the dreeaea of another; and, as far as dra>- 
matic value goee, to confose the coetomea ia to 
confase the play. Costume is a growfii, an erolo- 
tioQ, and a most important^ perhaps the moat im- 
portant, sign of the manners, costoniB, and mode 
of life of each century. The Pnritan dislike of col- 
our adomm^t, and grace in apparel, was part of 
the great rerolt of the middle classes against 
Beauty in the seventeenth coitnry. A historian 
who disregarded it would give ns a most inaccurate 
picture of the time, and a dramatist who did not 
avail himself of it would miss a most vital eilement 
in producing an illusionist effect The effeminacy 
of dress that chaxacterised the reign of Bidiaid 
the Second was a constant theme of contemporary 
authors. Shakespeare, writing two hundred years 
after, makes the King's fondneea for gay appaiel 
and foreign fadiions a point in the play, frcan 
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John of Qannfs r^roaches down to Richard's awn 
epeech in the third act on his depoeition frwn the 
throne. And that Shakespeare examined Ricrhaxd'a 
tomb in Westminster Abbey seems to me certain 
from York's spee<ih : — 

See, see, KIde Rlcbard dotb himself appear, 
As dotb the bluBhlag dlsccmtented bud 
From out the flery portal of the east. 
When he perceives the envloaa clouds are bent 
To dim his EI0T7. 

For ve can still discern on the King's robe his 
favonrite badge — ^the snn issuing from a cloud. In 
fact in every age the social conditions are so ex- 
^nplified in costume, that to produce a sixteenth- 
century play in fourteenth-century attire, or vice 
versa, would make the performance seem unreal 
because untrue. And, valuable as beauty of effect 
on the stage is, the highest beauty is not merely 
comparable with absolute accuracy of detail, bat 
really dependent on it. To invent an entirely new 
costume is almost impossible except in bnrlesque 
or extravaganza, and 'as for combining the dress of 
different centuries into one, the experimrait would 
be dangerous, and Shakespeare's opinion of the 
artistic value of such a medley may be gathered 
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from hiB iBceBsant ealire of tlie EUubeUian (hm- 
dies for imiigining that thcf wflce wdl dreoeed b»> 
cause tbey got tiidr doaUeta in Italy, their hatg 
in Qeaaaoj, and thdr hose in France, .djid ifl 
should be noted tiiat the nuwt loTdy Bceaes tiiaS 
have been produced on onr itage have been tiioeo 
that hare been characterised l^ perfect aocnracj, 
■oc^ as iSx. and Mn. Bancroff s eij^teealli-centoiy 
zeriTals at the Hajmarket^ Mr. Irving'a sapedti 
pnxtnctioa of Miuik Ado 'About Nothing, and lb. 
Barrett's Ctoudian, Beeidee, and this ia periiapa 
the most complete answer to Lord Lftton's theory, 
it mnst be remembered that neither in ooetinne nor 
in dialogae ia beauty the dramatiB^s primaiy aim 
at alL Tie tme dramatist aims fisst at what is 
characteriatic, and no more desires Ihat all bis 
personagee should be beautifully attired iban ha 
desires tiiat th^ E^ould all hare beautiful natures 
or epealc beautiful English. Tbs true dramatist, 
in fact, shows us life under the conditions of art, 
not art in the form of life. The Greek dress was 
the loveliest dress the world has ever -seen, and the 
English dress of ihe last century one of the most 
monstrous ; yet we cannot costume a play by Sheri- 
dan as we would costume a ^ay by Sophocles. 
For, as Folonius says in his excellent lecture, a 
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lecture to wbich T am glad to bare the opportunit? 
of expresBing my obligations, one of the fiist quali- 
ties of apparel ia ite expressiveness. And the af- 
fected style of dresa in thb last century was the 
natural characteriBtic of a society of affected man- 
ners and affected conversation — a characteristic 
which the realifitic dramatist will highly raloe 
down to the smallest detail of accuracy, and the 
materials for which he can c«ly get from archa- 
ology. 

But it is not enoQgh that a dress ahonld be 
accurate ; it must be also appropriate to the st&tore 
and appearance of the actor, and to his supposed 
condition, as well as to his necessary action ia 
the play. In Mr. Hare's prodnbtion of As Tou 
'Like It, at the St. James's Theatrei, for instancy 
the whole point of Orlando's complaint that he is 
brought up like a peasant, and not like a gentle- 
man, was spoiled by the gorgeonsnese of his dress; 
and the splendid apparel worn by the haniahed 
Duke and his friends was quite oat of place. Mr. 
Lewis Wingfield's explanation that the somptu- 
ary laws of the period necessitated their doing so, 
is, I am afraid, hardly sufficient. Outlaws, lark- 
ing in a forest, and living by the chase, are not 
very likely to care much about ordinances of dress. 
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The; were probably attired like Robio Hood's raeo, 
to whom, indeed, they are compared in the cottrse 
of the play. And that their dress was not that 
of wealthy noblemen may be seen by Orlando's 
words when he breaks in upon them. He mistakes 
them for robbers, and is amazed to find that they 
answer him in conrteons and gentle terms. Lady 
Archibald Campb^l's prodncti(m, onder Hr. E. 
W. Godwin's direction, of the same play in Coombe 
Wood was, as r^ards mounting, far more artistic. 
At least it seemed so to me. llie Duke and hia 
companions were dressed in serge tunics, leathern 
jerkins, high boots, and ganntlets, and wore by 
cocket hats and hoods. And as they were playing 
in s real forest, they found, I am sure, th^r 
dresses extremely oonv^ent. To every character 
in the play was given a perfectly appropriate at- 
tire, and the brown and green of their costumes 
harmonised exiguisitely with the ferns through 
which they wandered, the trees beneath which they 
lay, and the lovely English landscape that sur- 
rounded the Pastoral Players, The perfect natn- 
ralness of the scene was due to the absolute ac- 
curacy and appropriateness of everything that was 
worn. Nor oould ardiffiology have been put to a 
severer test, or come out of it more triumphantly. 
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^e whole production showed once for all that, 
nnlesB a diesB is archEeologically correct, and artis- 
tically appropriate, it always looks unreal, nnnatii* 
ral, and theatrical in the sCDse of artificial. 

Kor, again, is It enough that there ahonld be 
accurate and appropriate coatnmee of beautiful o^- 
onn : there must be also beauty of colour on: the 
stage es a whole, and aa long as the background 
is painted by one artist, and the foreground fig- 
ures independently designed by another, there ia 
the danger of a want of harmony in the scene as 
a picture. For eadi acene the colour scheme should 
be settled as absolutely as for the decoration of 
a room, and the textures wbicji it is proposed to 
use should be mixed and remixed in eveiy pos- 
sible combination, and what is discordant removed. 
Thep, as regards the particulaj: kinds of oolours, 
the stage is often made too glaring, partly through 
the excessive use of hot, violent reds, and partly 
through the costumes looking too new. Shabbi- 
nesB, which in modem life is merely the tendency 
of the lower orders towards tone, is not without 
its artistic value, and modem colours are often 
much improved by being a little faded. Blue also 
is too frequently used : it is not merely & danger- 
ous colour to wear by gaslight^ but it is really difS- 
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colt in En^and to get ft tfatmniglil; good Uii& 
Jhe fine Chinese bine, which we all lo mnch ad- 
mire ttksB tro yesTB to dje, and fiie EtagliA 
pablio will not wait so long for a ocrioor. Peacock 
bln^ of conis^ has beoi empbyed on the stag^ 
notably at Ou Lyceani, wiUi great advantage; but 
all attonpta at a good li^t bln^ or good dadc 
blue, which I have seen, hare been iailnreB. 1^ 
Talne of black ia hardly ap|n«ciated; it was mod 
^ectively hy Mr. Irving in Hamiti as &e central 
note of a composition, bnt as a tone^nng nential 
its importance is not recognised. And this is 
curious, oonaideriBg tite general colonr of the drees 
of a oentmy in which, as Beandetaire says, "Nons 
o616bR»i8 tons qnelqne raiterrement.'* llie aTch»> 
ologist of the future will probably point to this 
age as a time when the beanty of black was jm- 
derstood ; bnt I hardly think that, as regards stage 
mounting or boose decoration, it really ia. Its 
decoratiTe value is, of course, tlie same as that 
of white or gold ; it can separate and harmonifie 
coloors. In modem plays the black frock coat of 
the hero becomes important in itBelf, and should 
be givm a suitable background. But it rarely is. 
Indeed, the only good background for a play in 
modem dress which I have ever aeen was the dark 
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grey and cream-white Bcene of the first act of tiie 
Princesse Oeorges in Mrs. Langtry's prodnctioiL 
Ab a rnle, the hero ia smolhered in briC'A-irac and 
pahn trees, lost in the gilded abyss of Lonis Qna- 
tnrze fumituTe, or reduced to a mere midge in 
the midst of marqueterie ; whereas the hackgronnd 
should always be kept as a background, and colour 
subordinated to effect. 'RiiB, of course, can <HiIy 
be done when there is one single mind directing the 
whole production. The facts of ajt are diverse, 
but the essence of artistic effect is unity. Mon- 
archy, Anarchy, and Bepublicanism may contend 
for the government of nations; hut a theatre 
should be in the power of a cultured despot. There 
may be division of labour, but there must be no 
division of mind. Whoever understands the cos* 
tume of an age understands of necessiiy its archi- 
tecture and its BurroundingB also, and it is easy 
ta see from the chairs of a century whether it was 
a century of crinolines or not. In fact, in art 
there is no specialism, and a really artistic pro- 
duction should bear the impress of one master, 
and one master only, who not merely should d&- 
eign and arrange everything, but shoold have com- 
plete control over the way in which each dress is 
to be worn. 
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UademoieeQIe Mars, in the fiiat prodTicticMi of 
Semaai, absolately lefaned to call her Iotst "Moh 
Lionf" nnlees ehe was allowed to wear a little 
fashionable toqut then much in rogue on tlie Bon- 
lerarda; and mai^ yoong ladies on onr own stage 
insist to the present day oa wearing stiff stardied 
petticoats under Qre^ dressea, to the entire ndn 
of all delicacy of line and fold ; hnt these wu^ed 
things shonld not be allowed. And there should 
be far more dress rehearsals than there are now. 
Actors such as Mr. IVrbSB-Bobertson, Mir. Con^ 
way, Hr. Qeoige Alexander, and others, not to 
mention older artists, can more wilii ease and de- 
gauce in the attire of any oaitiuy; bat there are 
not a few who seen dreadfolly embarrsdeed about 
their hands if they have no side pockets, and who 
always wear tiieir dresses as if they were costmneB. 
Costumes, of course, they are to the designer; but 
dresses they should be to those that wear them. 
And it is time that a stop should be put to the 
idea, very prevalent on the stage, that the Greete 
and Romans always went about bareheaded in the 
oprai air — a mistake the Elizabethan managers did 
not fall into, for ihe^ gare hoods as well as gowns 
to their Soman senators. 

More dress rehearsals would also be of valua in 
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explaining to the actors that there is a form of 
gesture and moTement that is not merely appro* 
priate to each style of dress, but really conditioned 
by it. The extravagant use of the arms in the 
eighteenth century, for instance, waa tiie necessary 
result of the large hoop, and the solemn dignity 
of Burleigh owed as much io his rnff as to his 
reason. Eeeides, until an actor ia at home in his 
dress, he is not at home in his part 

Of tilie valne of beautiful costume in creating 
an artistic temperament in the audience, and pro- 
ducing that joy in beauty for beauty's sake with- 
out which the great masterpieces of art can never 
be onderstood, I vill not here speak; Uiough it 
is worth while to notice how Shakespeare appre- 
ciated that side of the question in the production 
of his tragedies, acting them always by artificial 
light, and in a theatre hung with black; but what 
I have tried to point out is that archsology is 
not a pedantic method, but a method of artistic 
illusicm, and that costume is a means of diaplajing 
character without description, and of producing 
dramatic situations and dramatic effects. And I 
think it is a pity t^at so many critics' should have 
set themselves to attack one of the most importanij 
movements on the modem stage before that move- 
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meat has ai all reached its pToper perfection. YbaX 
it will do ao, however, I feel as certain as ttat 
we ehall require from oar dnnuitic critic* in the 
future higher qualificatiouB than that fiiey can 
Temember Macready or have eeen Benjamin Wri>- 
Bter: we shall require of them, indeed, Uut they 
cnltirata a sense of beaat^. Pour Sin phu diffi- 
oXt, la t&cht n'an est qu» phu gJorinue. And if 
they will not encourage at least they must not 
oppose, a morement of wfaidi Shakeqwai^ of all 
dramatists, would have most approved, for it has 
the illusion of tmtit for its method, and the illu- 
Bion of beau^ for its result. Not that I agree 
with ereiything that I have said in this esBi^. 
There ie mndi with whidi I entirdy disagree. 
The essay simply represents an artistic standpoint^ 
and in ssthetic critioism attitude is ereiytiiing. 
For in art there is no such thing as a universal 
truth. A Truth in art is that whose contrsdictoiy 
is also true. And just as it ie only in art criti- 
cism, and throogh it^ that we can apprehend the 
Platonic theory of ideas, so it is only in art criti- 
cism, and through it, that we can realise Heel's 
system of contraries. The truths of metaphysics 
are the truths of masks. 
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